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Jn Memoriam 





WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
(1835-1916) 


By Morris JAstrow, JrR., University of Pennsylvania 


At the meeting of the American Oriental Society held during 
Easter week, 1916, in Washington, D. C., it was decided to dedi- 
cate a volume of the JourNAL to William Hayes Ward, a former 
president of the Society and for many years an active member, 
in order to mark by this tribute the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth. Before the volume was issued Dr. Ward passed away, 
and it now appears as a memorial to him in grateful recogni- 
tion of his valuable services in furthering Oriental research in 
this country. It seems fitting to add a biographical sketch of 
his career, so as to have a permanent record of one who had 
endeared himself to his associates and colleagues during an inter- 
course extending over many years and who well deserves to be 
remembered. 

William Hayes Ward was born in Abington, Mass., on June 
25, 1835. He came from a family in which the clerical life had 
become almost a tradition. His great-grandfather and grand- 
father were ministers of the first church of Plymouth, N. H., 
and his father, James Wilson Ward, was for twenty-one years 
pastor of the First Congregational Church at Abington. His 
mother was Hetta Lord Hayes, oldest daughter of Judge William 
Allen Hayes and Susan Lord of South Berwick, Maine. There 
was a close intimacy between the Ward and Hayes families, and 
all the children of both were at some time pupils of the Berwick 
Academy, adjoining the Hayes house. Mrs. Ward died when 
William was seven years old, so that the care and education of 
the five children devolved largely on the father, from whom 
William received his first instruction at a very early age in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. After a subsequent training at 
various schools, including a term at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., William entered Amherst College, from which he gradu- 
ated with distinction in 1856. After teaching for a short time, 
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he entered Union Theological Seminary, New York, whence after 
a short stay he went to the Theological School of Yale College; 
and then after a brief interval of teaching at Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, he entered the Senior class at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in July, 1858, and graduated in 1859. In thus 
passing from one seminary to the other, he was following his 
father’s advice to get the ‘‘cream’’ of all three institutions. 
He was licensed to preach in January, 1859, by the Middlesex 
South Association, and on August 6th of the same year married 
Ellen Maria Dickinson, whom he had met during his stay in 
Beloit. The American Board of Missions having rejected 
an offer of his services because of the delicate health of 
his wife, he applied to the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society and was sent to Oskaloosa, Kans., where he and his wife 
spent two years amidst many hardships and privations. He 
again took to teaching for his livelihood, first at an Academy in 
Utica and subsequently till 1868 at Ripon College in Wisconsin. 
During all these years he carried on his studies in various fields, 
read widely, and we may assume laid the foundations for the 
profound interest in Oriental research which became the main 
inspiration of his later career. He also maintained his interest 
in chureh affairs, preaching frequently and becoming active on 
various church and missionary Boards. An offer from Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen, the proprietor of The Independent, to take a 
position on the editorial staff was the immediate occasion of 
his moving to New York. That post he retained until his death— 
during a period of almost half a century. His wife died in 1873, 
and in 1875 he moved to Newark, thereafter making the trip 
daily to New York. Retiring from active service on The Inde- 
pendent in 1914, though still continuing to write for it, he 
passed the two closing years of his long life at the old home of 
the Hayes family in South Berwick—thus returning to the 
associations of his early boyhood. A carriage accident in the 
summer of 1915 brought on paralysis of the arms from which 
he never fully recovered. His strength began to fail, and for 
five months before the end he was quite helpless. He passed 
away peacefully on August 28, 1916, and was buried at Berwick. 

These skeleton outlines of his life convey little idea of how 
usefully this life was spent, and how full it was of varied activi- 
ties. His active participation in church and missionary work 
continued throughout his life and occupied much of his time. 
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He served on the American Committee for Bible Revision and 
on the Simplified Spelling Board. He was for many years a 
Trustee of Amherst College, was deeply interested in negro 
colleges in the South, and was a regular attendant at the Mohonk 
conferences, charged for many years with preparing the plat- 
form. His editorial duties on The Independent increased as the 
years went on and consumed his working hours during the day- 
time. Despite all this, he found time to carry on his studies in 
the Old and New Testament and in Oriental archeology, gradu- 
ally extending his sphere to include the Hittites and the civiliza- 
tion of Babylonia and Assyria, in which during the last thirty 
years of his life he became deeply versed. How he managed to 
keep himself abreast with the researches of European and Ameri- 
can scholars in these various fields was a source of amazement 
to his friends. His evenings, spent at his home in Newark, 
were given to these favorite studies, and such was his diligence, 
steadily maintained, that little of any moment ever escaped his 
notice. Becoming a member of the American Oriental Society 
in 1869, he rarely failed to attend the meetings, held semi- 
annually until 1890 and after that annually; and he generally 
came prepared to lay the results of his researches before his 
fellow workers. He became one of the most active workers, was 
for many years a Director of the Society, and was twice honored 
by election to the Presidency, first in 1890 and again in 1909. His 
first paper before the Society was published in the Proceedings 
in 1870. He was also an active member of the Society of Bib- 
lical Literature, attending the annual meetings regularly. The 
breadth of his knowledge was particularly manifest in his dis- 
cussions of the papers read, which were always fertile in sugges- 
tion. His strong wish to see this country take a share in the 
excavations of Babylonian and Assyrian cities led him to accept 
the Directorship of the Catharine Lorillard Wolfe Expedition 
to Babylonia in 1884. Several months were spent in examining 
a number of mounds in the region with a view to further exca- 
vations, and it was the stimulus given by this expedition that 
ultimately led to the organization of a committee of Philadel- 
phians under the leadership of Dr. William Pepper, then Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, and of the Rev. John P. 
Peters, then Professor of Hebrew at the same institution. This 
movement culminated in the expedition sent out by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to Nippur from 1888 to 1900, first under 
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the direction of Dr. Peters and then under the leadership of the 
late John Henry Haynes, whose service to the cause of Baby- 
lonian archeology should not be forgotten. Dr. Ward had the 
satisfaction of seeing a second American expedition sent to 
Babylonia with Dr. E. J. Banks as Director, under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Ward’s chief interest in the field of Oriental research 
became more and more concentrated on the study of the Seal 
Cylinders of Babylonia and Assyria, of which large numbers 
had turned up in the course of the excavations and private dig- 
gings of native Arabs. While the importance of these cylinders, 
both because of the designs on them and because of the short 
descriptions which frequently accompanied the design, had been 
recognized, chiefly through the work of the French Assyriolo- 
gist, Joachim Ménant, Dr. Ward was the first to systematize 
the study by a determination of the groups into which they fell. 
He also established, by careful investigation of the workman- 
ship on the seals and the character of the designs, more definite 
criteria for their division into periods. Hittite seals became 
sharply differentiated from Babylonian cylinders, and these 
again from Assyrian cylinders and from still later speci- 
mens of the Persian period. His eye became sharpened to 
distinguish many details on the objects which had escaped the 
attention of others. He showed the importance of the designs 
as illustrations of Babylonian-Assyrian myths and popular tales, 
and also utilized them in elucidating the views held of the gods 
and goddesses. These results, first communicated in a series of 
papers appearing in various journals, led to two fundamental 
works on the subject: (1) ‘Cylinders and other Ancient Oriental 
Seals in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan,’ (New York, 1909) ; 
and (2) ‘Seal Cylinders of Western Asia,’ published under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution (Washington, 1910). The 
former work contains detailed descriptions of 323 Seal Cylinders 
with a most valuable introduction, in which the results of his 
study of Mr. Morgan’s splendid collection are summed up, while 
the latter is recognized in every sense of the word as covering the 
entire period. In the preparation of this magnum opus, Dr. 
Ward ransacked the museums and private collections of Europe 
and this country. Realizing that for a detailed study no pro- 
cess of photographic reproduction could bring out all the features 
of the designs, which were often so faint and worn as to be 
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scarcely distinguishable, he had careful drawings made of the 
1315 specimens included in the volume. With a broad division 
of the Seal Cylinders into Babylonian, Assyrian, Syro-Hittite, 
and Persian, he grouped together the specimens that showed the ° 
same designs, traced the development and modifications of these 
designs, and thus gave scholars for the first time a comprehensive 
and thoroughly scholarly view of the large and steadily increas- 
ing field. His work laid down the canons to be followed in the 
study of the Seal Cylinders, and it is safe to predict that his con- 
tribution will retain for a long time to come the position that 
it now holds of being the source for the subject, and a monument 
at the same time to Dr. Ward’s industry, acumen, and learning 
in many fields. Dr. Ward’s extensive readings in many fields, as 
well as his knowledge of botany—a favorite study with him 
ever since boyhood days—and other natural sciences appear 
throughout his work, and enabled him to propose satisfactory 
solutions for some of the designs on the seals that had baffled 
others before him. 

Outside of the Oriental field his contributions in the form of 
articles, editorials, and reports of all kinds, published chiefly in 
The Independent, were in the nature of things of a fleeting 
character, but mention should be made here of his share in eall- 
ing attention to the poetry of Sidney Lanier. Many of Lanier’s 
poems first saw the light of day in The Independent. After the 
poet’s early death it was through the exertions of Dr. Ward 
that Seribners issued, in 1884, a volume of Lanier’s verse, 
to which Dr. Ward contributed a biographical memoir. Dr. 
Ward’s last large work was an exceedingly interesting and finely 
written ‘confession of faith,’ published in 1915 under the title 
of ‘‘What I Believe, and Why.’’ He had lived through a period 
marked by discoveries in the realms of natural science and by 
researches in the field of Old and New Testament studies and 
the bearings of archeology on Palestinian customs and beliefs, 
that had largely changed the point of view of thinkers towards 
religious doctrines and beliefs. As a genuine scholar, Dr. Ward 
faced the conflict thus aroused between established tradition and 
the postulates of scientific activity boldly and frankly. He 
solved the problem for himself, and in the autobiography of his 
own intellectual and spiritual life sets down the solution for 
others. The book is a reflection of the man as he appeared to 
those who were brought into association with him—intensely 
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sympathetic with all earnest efforts, whether in the field of 
scholarship or public service, excessively modest in the estimate 
of his own achievements, while generous towards those of his 
colleagues, always ready to give his time and strength to any 
good cause, having a broad grasp of any subject in which he 
became interested, keen in his interpretation of scientific material 
and always fertile in thought. 


Material for this sketch was kindly placed at my disposal by 
Dr. Ward’s sister, Miss Susan Hayes Ward, to whom I beg to 
express my deep obligation. 
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Indra as God of Fertility—By E. Wasuspurn Hopkins, Profes- 
sor in Yale University. 


During the drought and famine which accompanied the out- 
break of plague in India in 1896-1897 the peasants of the Ganges 
valley lived in the hope that ‘Indra would send rain,’ and 
further west, at Ahmedabad, the local priests cireumambulated 
the city hymning the same desire in more orthodox form. For 
to the peasant Indra has lost his ancient personality and is 
vaguely conceived as a god somehow connected with Siva, but 
his essential character persists and as a divinity of rain and 
fertility he is even to-day potent in the imagination of the 
Hindu. 

There is something that appeals to our imagination also in the 
realization that this god, who is older than Brahman, Vishnu, 
and Siva, still has his worshipers. No other god, unless it be 
the rather impersonal Heaven of the Chinese, has been revered 
with uninterrupted devotion for so many centuries. The gods 
of Egypt and Babylon were born earlier perhaps, but they all 
died long ago. Indra, worshiped to-day, was already a notable 
god fourteen hundred years before the Christian era. His con- 
temporaries, Varuna, Mitra, and the ‘healing’ Twins, who cor- 
respond to the Dioskouroi, have long since vanished from the 
mind of the people. But Indra perdures, at least as giver of 
rain. 

Outside of India, this god, under the name Indra or Andra 
(possibly connected with Anglo-Saxon ent, ‘giant’) was recog- 
nized as a demon so important that he stands third in the list of 
evil spirits opposed to the good powers of the Zoroastrian, his 
only superiors being the Evil One himself and the Corpse-demon. 

In my Epic Mythology I have pointed out that Indra in epic 
literature is a god of fertility as well as a god of battles. The 
feast of Indra, which comes at the end of the wet season (cf. 
BS. 43), is a stated festival, not, as later, a celebration of a vic- 
tory, in which a pole gaudily decked is set up as the central 
object of a popular merry-making. Indra is the ‘crop-con- 
troller,’ pdadkasdsana (misunderstood of course as ‘controller of 
Paka’ and interpreted in terms of war as conqueror). All grain 
that springs up without cultivation is called grain raised by 
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Indra. He is ‘lord of the water-givers (clouds).’ The expres- 
sion ‘when it rains’ is indifferently ‘when the god rains’ or 
‘when Vasava (Indra) rains.’ When a eategorical answer is 
demanded to the question ‘What is the especial business of 
Indra?’, the answer is not ‘to lead the gods to battle’ but ‘to 
bestow energy, children, and happiness’ (op. cit. p. 123 f.). 

The bestowal of energy and of children is a function of Indra, 
noticed as early as the Rig-Veda, to which I called attention 
in this JouRNAL twenty-one years ago; but its importance has 
been practically ignored since then, as it was in previous discus- 
sions of the god’s character. Ludwig, for example, in his 
résumé did not even allude to it. Nevertheless, if we consider 
the persistence of this trait through the native literature, it can- 
not be relegated to a subsidiary place, as if fertility-giving were 
a late-developed attribute of a panergetes or visvakarman god, 
though this title is given him in the Rig-Veda. 

To resume the study of Indra in post-Vedie works, it is sig- 
nificant that the law-book of Manu recognizes him only as a god 
of power who ‘rains for four months.’ His wife, according to 
Paraskara (2. 17. 9), is Sita, that is, the personified furrow (not 
Savitri, as native tradition has it). The sacrifice to Indra is 
here conjoined with that to (the fertile field) Urvara, also called 
Sita, and to Bhiti, personified Prosperity, the offerings being 
of rice and barley. Baudhayana (3. 3) agrees with the epic in 
recognizing all wild plant life as produced by Indra. Several 
plants are called especially by his name. An early example is 
that of the dddra-plants known as ‘Indra’s might’ (SB. 14. 1. 
2. 12). In the Sautramani (ib. 12. 7. 1) the meaning of the 
legend that plants and virile forces come from his body is that 
he produces the plants and animals mentioned. He is here the 
‘giver of life.” The he-goat and barley, with jujubes, the ram 
and ‘Indra-grain’ were the first products of his virya (virile 
or vital power) ; afterwards came the bull, horse, mule, ass, ete., 
till Indra lay exhausted and the gods said, ‘He was the best 
of us; let us cure him.’ Here too the bull is represented as the 
one animal especially sacred to Indra. These peculiarly virile 
animals, goat, ram, and bull reflect best the virya of the god, 
whose virtus to be sure is bravery but more essentially is virility. 
‘The Earth, whose bull is Indra’ (AV. 12. 1. 6), is a distinet 
allusion to the fructification of earth through the god. That the 
god is the rain-god may be surmised even from the fact that 
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both in epic and legal literature the rainbow is called the ‘bow 
of Indra.’ Also the ‘net of Indra,’ which in the epic is 
regarded as a kind of magic weapon, is perhaps in its earlier 
appearance, where it encircles all men with darkness (AV. 8. 8. 
8), nothing more than fog or mist. Indra’s ‘arrows’ or darts 
are rain (e. g. Par. GS. 3. 15. 18). 

The appeal, ‘Do not forsake us, Indra,’ is one offered at the 
ceremony of first-fruits and is followed by the marking of the 
eattle, also associated with the same god (SGS. 3. 8). But more 
than this, in sympathy with the whole conception of the Indra 
of every-day life, the sky is said to become pregnant with Indra 
and (at a certain time) the householder’s wife is addressed with 
the words, ‘(As) Indra puts the embryo in the cow, (so) do 
thou conceive’ (Hiran. GS. 1. 7.5). He is one of the gods who 
assure the birth of a male child (SGS. 1.17). Indra granted to 
women the boon of having children (elaboration of the story 
that they assumed his guilt when he slew the son of Tvastr, Vas. 
5.7). As was to be expected from a god of fertility, Indra shows 
his power in the human race as well as in the vegetable world. 
He gives children and crops. When others are associated with 
him, for he is by no means unique in this regard, it is profitable 
to study the group. For example, when the plow is first started, 
there is a group of spirits to whom sacrifice should be made to 
insure a good harvest. The group consists first of all of Indra; 
then of his companion spirits, the Maruts; then of his epic double, 
Parjanya; then of the ASani, the personified lightning-bolt of 
Indra; and finally of the genius of getting (and begetting), 
Bhaga, who in the Rig-Veda is synonymous with Indra (see 
below). At the same time sacrifice is made to other rural dei- 
ties, such as the Furrow (Sita; Gobh. GS. 4. 4. 28). In short, 
it is no exaggeration to say that, to the householder of the age 
immediately following that called Vedic, Indra is virtually a 
god of fertility and nothing more. 

The Vedic period differs only in this, that while it presents 
Indra as god of fertility it dwells also upon his warlike, crush- 
ing power, so that he is invoked not only to give fertility and 
virility, but to destroy it in the case of enemies (e. g. AV. 6. 
138. 2). Instances of the former abound. Thus in the magic- 
mongering Atharva, to back up a charm magically potent to 
_produce virility through an herb, Indra is invoked with the 
words, ‘O Indra, controller of bodies, put virility into him’ 
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(AV. 4. 4. 4). Or, to get a wife, a man entreats Indra, to pro- 
eure a wife for him with his golden hook, which drags in all 
sorts of good things (as in the Rig-Veda), while, conversely, 
Indra is also invoked to provide a husband for a girl (ib. 2. 
36. 6.). He is entreated as giver of virility to bestow the power 
of the goat, the ram, and the bull; and as giver of power he 
also bestows long life and puts power into the plants (e. g. 
AV. 4. 19. 8). It is reasonable to suppose that all this hangs 
together with the fact that Indra is regent of the early spring 
(Indranaksatra is Phalguni, SB. 2. 1. 2. 11), when weddings are 
in order (AV. 14. 1. 13; possibly, as Hillebrandt suggests, with 
the belief that Indra is son of the New Year, ib. 3. 10. 13). 

In the Rig-Veda, Indra is the close companion of the rain- 
gods who cannot represent the occasional showers of winter but, 
with accompaniment of lightning and storm, portray or are 
the storms of summer, as their sire, the later Siva, Vedic Rudra, 
is also god of summer-time. Several books call him especially 
marutvat and marudgana, even when Indra is not particularly 
invoked along with the Maruts. It is only the inner similarity 
which has united these originally separate elements. Indra had 
at first nothing to do with the Maruts, who belong to Rudra; but 
they and their acts are so Indra-like that even the phraseology 
employed to describe them is that employed to describe the god 
who has adopted them. 

As dhinir minir va(iva) describes them (7. 56. 8), so Indra 
is addressed, ‘A storm god, thou (dhinir Indra) hast let out 
the stormy waters which are like rivers’ (sird, as in 4. 19. 8; 10. 
49. 9). Indra here expressly lets out stormy waters which 
are (not rivers but) ‘like rivers’ (1. 174. 9). These are the 
waters referred to as devis, svarvatis, ‘heavenly’ (1. 173. 8; 3. 
32.6; 5.2.11; 8.40.10 f.; ef. 10. 63.15). In the last passage, 
Indra and the Maruts together are invoked for weal in respect 
to the waters in the heavenly, svarvati, place, and for weal in 
begetting sons. He is the virile one (or ram, vrsni) who leads 
this herd of Maruts and wins the waters for man and storms 
out the ‘cows’ for them. When he gets excited not even heaven 
and earth together can overpower him (1. 10. 2, 8). He goes 
between them in the atmosphere what time he seizes the wealth 
of the hills (1. 51. 2). Now the Maruts themselves fly over the 
ridges of the hills and are evidently givers of cloud-water, since 
they darken the sky and flood the earth along with ‘water-bring- 
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ing Parjanya’ (1. 38. 8 f.; 5. 58.3; 8. 46. 18, urstim junanti. 
ete.). In these passages they are said to urge on and let out 
the rain. They are themselves the ‘bulls of the sky’ and they 
let the water stream from the sky as they are entreated, in the 
very words addressed to Indra, for seed and children (tokdm 
pusyema tdnayam (1. 64. 6 and 14; see below). Like Indra, 
the Maruts in the first passage are like lions and elephants in 
their roaring and fury, and they are said to bring out, as it 
were, a strong horse mihé, to let out water, an expression we 
shall meet again used of Indra. 

It is by no means a negligible fact that, on the other hand, 
Indra is entreated to let out the waters, ‘life-giving, Marut- 
accompanied’ (1. 80. 4). The poet who says this was thinking 
of the waters just described given by the Maruts and says at the 
same time that Indra blows the dragon from the sky as well as 
from the earth, vrtraém jaghantha nir divéh: maritvatir apdah. 
It is impossible to maintain that Indra in the Rig-Veda is 
not a giver of rain or to confine the possible cases where he 
gives rain to the passages where rain is mentioned by its prose 
name. ‘Marut-accompanied water’ is rain, as a dozen passages 
prove. Like Indra, the Maruts also ‘split the rock’ (parvatam, 
1. 85.10) and pierce the demons with lightning (1. 86.9). The 
sustenance which they stream to man is called is (as is that 
of Indra). They rend the hills; they dance and sing (2. 34. 8; 
5. 52. 9,12); he and they bestow cattle, horses, cars, heroes, per- 
haps gold (3. 30. 20; 5. 57. 7). As bulls they make tremble 
mountains, earth, and trees, yet bring healing waters as medi- 
cine for ills (8. 20. 5 f.). They are said to be ‘in close con- 
nection with Indra’ (sdmmisla indre, 1. 166. 11). The sap or 
sustenance, is, which Indra ‘found in the endless stone’ is iden- 
tical with the ‘treasure of the sky’ (1. 130. 3) and is one with 
the is distributed by the Maruts (above). This treasure, nidhi, 
is then again the divdh késah (‘treasure of the sky’) mentioned 
as having been found by the Maruts, when they ‘loosen Par- 
janya’ and send the treasure of rain to earth (5. 53.6). Thus 
at all points the activity of the Maruts agrees with that of 
Indra. The treasure is rain,’ rain is the sap or sustenance, the 
sustenance is sent by Indra and by the Maruts. Moreover, the 
dragon ‘stems the sky’ before being slain by Indra, whose bolt 











‘In 10. 42. 2, 7, Indra himself as treasure gives grain and cows. 
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makes the two worlds shudder with its loud sound (2. 11. 9), 
where the same word is used to describe the sound as is used 
of Parjanya when thundering (kdnikradat standyan, 5. 83. 9). 
So of Indra it is said, as of the Maruts (above), that he sends 
gifts of horses and cows when he thunders (standyan, 6. 44. 
12). Compare (8. 6. 40), ‘The bull with the bolt has roared 
in the sky,’ of Indra thundering. For, though an atmospheric 
god, as is shown by his thunder and the bluster which ‘makes 
the woods roar’ (1. 54. 5), he yet ‘touches the sky’ (1. 23. 
2), as he rushes along with the Wind-god, whose close compan- 
ion he is. Thus it is with Wind that Indra conquers (4. 21. 4) 
and hence he shares the morning-sacrifice with Wind (4. 46-48; 
ef. 7. 90.6). The two are invoked together (1. 2. 4; 135. 7), 
and it is with the horses of Wind that Indra brings death to 
Susna (1. 175. 4). Indra ‘yokes the two horses of the Wind- 
god,’ as if to imply that Indra’s two steeds were identical with 
the winds (10. 22. 4), as is actually stated in Val. 2. 8: ‘With 
the horses of the Wind thou puttest to silence the demons and 
goest about the bright sky.’ Hence it is that Indra is said to 
‘extend the rain as if from the sky’ (8. 12.6). The frequent 
adverb ‘down’ is also to be noticed “n connection with his send- 
ing, though this might apply to the downward course of rivers 
as well as of rain. Yet 8. 54. 8 is significant: ‘Let thy constant 
favor drip down’ (ni tosaya), alluding to the sap (rain) men- 
tioned in the preceding verse. Indra climbs on the back of the 
tottering demon and hews downward at him with his bolt, and 
this too may be more than the downward stroke of any bestrid- 
ing victor. It seems to imply, with the many parallel cases of 
‘smiting down’ (1. 80. 5; 2. 17. 5; 5. 29. 4; ete.), what is 
explicitly said in 3. 31. 8: ‘From the sky shining’ he frees his 
friends from shame. For such explicit statements are not iso- 
lated: ‘High in air he stood and then cast his bolt at Vrtra; 
clothed in mist he attacked him and sharp was his weapon,’: fol- 
lowed by the invocation, ‘Cast down from the sky above, O 
Indra, the stone wherewith thou joying wilt burn the foe; for 
the getting of seed and many children and cows make us thy 
party’ (2. 30. 3,5; 6. 44.18). Indra is the ‘celestial giver of 
cows,’ divdksas (3. 30. 21), and it is probable that the (virtually 
identical) word dyuksd is to be taken in the same sense in 5. 39. 
2, ‘Bring us, O Indra, whatever thou thinkest desirable in 
heaven’ (alternative, ‘brilliant’). Like the Maruts (above) 
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Indra is frequently described as the ‘dancer’ or dancing god 
(1. 1380.7; 2. 22.4; ete.), who ‘joys in the seat of the sun’ and 
drinks Soma as soon as he is born, in the highest heaven (3. 32. 
10; 34.7; 51.3 f.). A more than usually brilliant description 
of him, which accords ill with the interpretation that he is a 
giant of the mountains of earth, says that Indra ‘is the dancing 
god who, clothed in perfumed garments, golden-cheeked rides on 
his golden car’ (6. 29. 2 f.), as the Maruts are clothed (5. 55. 
6) and otherwise appear in the same golden glory. 

It is now time to make the application of these data. Profes- 
sor Hillebrandt, whose thesis is that Indra’s sphere of activity 
is diametrically opposed to that of the Maruts, the latter operat- 
ing in summer and Indra in spring or when the winter begins 
to pass, has endeavored to offset the community of Indra and 
the Maruts by showing that some families do not invoke the 
Maruts and Indra together (as one group) so often as do other 
families. But this is no adequate explanation of the phenomena, 
which show that in all the points enumerated above the field of 
activity and process of accomplishment are identical. It is 
quite impossible to separate Indra and the Maruts as represent- 
ing activities belonging to different times of the year. The only 
point which could be proved by the fact that onc clan does not 
besing Indra and the Maruts conjointly (though there is no such 
clan) is that some clans have seen that the two divinities (Marut 
and Indra), are practically one in their performances and some 
have refused to see it or have refused to bend to the syncretistic 
tendency. As a matter of fact, no clan omits to conjoin them; 
only some clans join them more closely and speak of the union 
more often, either in action or at sacrifice. If, as Hillebrandt 
thinks, the Maruts are in origin ) anes, there may have been good 
reason for the unwillingness of some and the willingness of 
others to associate Indra with them or them with Indra. More 
important than the relative frequency with which clans more 
or less adverse to the Indra-cult admitted him and the Maruts to 
a joint sacrifice is the fact that Indra’s own home clan, the 
KusSikas, fully endorse the intimacy. They who know him best, 
whose pet god Indra is, are the very ones who group the Maruts 
with him. Still more importa: is the fact that apart from clan- 
predilectioh the description of even the clans which do not 
favor this grouping shows (as explained above) that it is idle 
to sunder the Maruts as summer-gods from Indra as late-winter 
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or spring-god. Even the Bharadvajas, who Hillebrandt shows 
do not favor the sacrificial community of the two, speak several 
times of Indra as accompanied by the Maruts (6. 19. 11; 40. 5; 
47.5). They admit also that the Maruts strengthen Indra (6. 
17. 11), and their identification of the deva ratha with Indra’s 
bolt and the Maruts’ van also connects them closely (6. 47. 28), 
especially in view of the fact that the ‘Maruts’ van’ is elsewhere 
apparently identified with Indra’s ‘sharp weapon,’ the bolt 
(8. 96. 9). 

Similarly, the Vasisthas, though rarely uniting Indra and the 
Maruts, yet show full acquaintance with the fact that if one has 
‘Indra and the Maruts’ as his helpers, he will become rich in 
cows (7. 32. 10), and they pray that the ‘accompanying roar 
of the Maruts’ shall encompass Indra as he comes with his light- 
ning (7. 31. 8, sahad dyubhih; for the roar, ef. 2.11.7 f.). Even 
the Atris speak of Indra as the wise seer of the Maruts (5. 29. 
1) and the Grtsamadas at least group the Maruts with Indra and 
Vayu as common benefactors (2. 11. 14). Evidently Indra, how- 
ever apart or shared be his victory, is recognized everywhere 
as coming at the same time with the Maruts, whose ‘friend’ 
he is (8. 36. 2, as apsujit; cf. ib. 76.1 f.). The sdrdho mari- 
tam rejoice in Indra (ib. 15. 9), whether they fight with him 
or not, and the prevailing opinion of the Rig-Veda, no one 
opposing, is that they are his band, gana, that Indra gave them 
a share of Soma (3. 35. 9), and that all beings have bent before 
(yemire) Indra since the Marut clans have bent down (niye- 
miré) before him (8. 12. 29). There is certainly not the slight- 
est indication that they are active in different seasons, and since 
Hillebrandt admits that the Rudra-Maruts are summer-time 
gods, it follows that Indra is a god of the same season, even if 
the phenomena accompanying both, driving winds, rending 
lightning, loosening the waters and ‘cows,’ shaking the hills, 
and roaring ‘music,’ were not identical. 

As Indra stands in the air, so he is represented as ‘blowing 
the great snake (the dragon) out of the air’ (atmosphere, nir 
antdriksat, 8. 3. 20) and as ‘shooting from the sky’ (10. 89. 
12). Rain is his herd (10. 23. 4). The waters which he lets 
out come up ‘from the south sjay after day, going without 
cessation to their goal,’ and it is these monsoon-wa:ers which 





* Compare 8. 89. 2; 98. 3. 
17 JAOS 36 
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Indra collects and gives as his unceasing gift (6. 32.5). His 
bolt is variously represented as a stone or a club of a hundred 
knots or an arrow or a spear or simply as a missile. It light- 
ens, it burns, it smashes down, it gleams as a hot bolt—and yet 
the modern mythologist believes that it is ‘only a club’ and a 
club does not imply a bolt of lightning!* As a clinching argu- 
ment we are reminded that Mithra also carries a club and Jupi- 
ter with his bolt is not a rain-god! Surely ‘Zeus rains,’ and 
Jupiter Pluvialis, also Elicius (ef. aquaelicium), gives rain. As 
for Mithra, his own hymn says that he ‘makes the waters flow 
and the plants grow.’ Mithra too has a club with a hundred 
edges and with it he ‘smites the Daevas,’ while with his arrows 
he lets out water. So Mithra and Jupiter both show what a 
club as a bolt may do.* 

Before Fire became a mere sacrificial horse, burdened with a 
load of offerings, he was an averter of demons, a function still 
retained in the Rig-Veda: ‘Burn, O Agni, all the demons; pro- 
tect us from the eurse’ (1. 76. 3). Im the same way Indra is 
‘begotten as demon-slayer’; he smites the demons or burns 
them with his missile (1. 129. 11; 6. 18. 10, hett), as he burns 
the foe or ‘burns down on high the dasyus out of heaven’ (6. 
22. 8; 1. 33. 4, 7), so that he appears to be lightning itself 
(divyévasdnir jahi, 1. 176. 3). Of course, Indra is not light- 
ning, but when he is asked to ‘burn demons as fire burns wood’ 
(6. 18. 10), there is no doubt that the poet is right in saying 
that he is like lightning. The use of stone and metal as synony- 
mous with missile and arrow seems to bar out the suggestion 
that Indra’s normal weapon might be burning sun-beams, though 


he may employ them (8. 12. 9)° when he becomes so great 


Sasdnim tdpistham . . tadpusim hetim (3. 30. 16 f.); Sarva (2. 12. 10); 
tanyatim — vadjram (1. 52. 6); aSdnim (1. 54. 4); ‘thou who begottest 
gleaming lightnings from the sky,’ didytito divaéh, (2. 13. 7), ete., ete. 
Compare 1. 52. 15, the edged club, bhrstimaéta vadhéna; of metal (1. 80. 
12); srkdm pavim (10. 180. 2). 

*When Tibullus says arida nec Pluvio supplicat herba Iovi (1. 7), he 
means that in Italy the dry vegetation begs Jupiter for rain. Apropos 
of this, Pausanias says that there was an (Attic) ‘statue of Earth beseech- 
ing Zeus to rain.’ 

*In the same hymn (8. 12. 30} Indra is said to ‘hold the sun in the 
sky,’ which opposes the idea that the poet regards him as one with the 
sun. In 10. 171. 4, Indra even transports the sun across the sky. Yet the 
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that he is regarded as like Agni or the sun, or even as begetting 
the sun. In 1. 133, a priest is employed in ‘burning away’ the 
various ‘un-Indra demons’ and invokes Indra as ‘stone-holder’ 
to ‘smash’ them, obviously not with sun-beams but with that 
bolt, ‘like a sharp knife,’ with which ‘as with an axe’ he 
breaks down trees (1. 130. 4; ef. 10. 73.-8, ‘upturns the trees’) 
Indra indubitably lets out rivers, but this is no argument 
against his letting out rain. Varuna also ‘goes over earth’ 
(10. 75. 2) when he ‘lets out the rivers.’ Varuna too ‘let out 
the floods of rivers’ (7. 87. 1), though he and Mitra also let out 
rain (5. 63. 1 f.). When therefore Indra is said to let out rivers 
and to dig a path for them (10. 89. 7, ete.), it no more implies 
that he is not a giver of rain also than, when Varuna is said to 
let out rivers, this god by implication is restricted to river-free- 
ing. Indra’s strength is collected ‘in the sky’ (1. 80. 13) and 
his ‘metal stone’ (bolt) is hurled ‘from the sky’ (1. 121. 9). 
That food is implicit in the rain and sap appears to be the 
ease from the way in which the ‘swelling of the sap’ is con- 
nected with invocation for food. Thus Indra is besought to 
‘make visible the sun, penetrate to the cows (or food-strength) 
and (at this time) to make the sap swell’ (6. 17. 2-3; ef. 8. 103. 
5 and 10. 74. 4, of worshipers who wish to pierce to the cows or 
cow-stall). The swelling is obviously of the cloud-sap when it 
is said that the bull of the ASvins, the cloud (megha), swelled 
(1. 181. 8) and apparently of Indra’s waters when the god is 
represented as rushing like the wind, and the (his) waters swell 
and he is then described as ‘the only one among the gods who 
divides with mortals’ (dayase, 7. 23. 4-5; ef. 10. 147. 5, as ‘dis- 
tributor’). So Indra is ‘distributor-of food, lord of people, 
king of the world’ (6. 36. 1-4). The full expression ‘let swell 
the sap’ is peculiarly Indra’s (1. 63. 8), ‘let the sundry kinds 
of strength-giving sap swell like water’ (perhaps, with Ludwig, 
of earthly food) ; so of Indra or of his Maruts is used the phrase 


explanation of 8. 12. 9, though it is here said that he has grown great when 
he burns with the sun’s rays, may be that Indra operates in general with 
the sun’s rays on the principle of the Sruti given by Sayana at 7. 36. 1: 
‘Parjanya rains with the sun’s rays’ (see below). For Indra as one with 
the sun, compare 4. 23. 6 and 8. 93. 4. Such cases appear to belong to the 
later not to the earlier part of the Rig-Veda, new creations, not remnants 
of an older belief, as they should be, were Indra first the sun. 
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dhuksdsva pipyisim tsam (8. 13. 25); tsam jaritré nadyd na 
pipeh (Indra, 4. 16. 21; ef. 6.35.4); of Maruts, dhuksdnta pip- 
yusim isam, ‘milk out the rich sap’ (8. 7. 3).°® 

Indra in 1. 57. 6 shatters the ‘great rock’ when he lets out the 
waters, and in 6. 17. 5 he moves from its place the ‘great rock 
which surrounds the cows.’ In this parallel, not to speak of the 
neighboring 1. 56. 6, in which Indra rends apart the pdsyd of 
Vrtra (which, pace Oldenberg, seems to be stone-work), the 
cows appear to be the waters for which men long to break open 
‘the stall full of cows’ (10. 74. 4; but ef. Oldenberg, ZDMG. 
55. 316 f.). At any rate, we have here an example of the inter- 
pretation of Indra as still a physical phenomenon operating with 
metaphorical cows as contrasted with a spiritual victor-god who, 
as in the ‘cow-getting’ of 10. 38. 1, is virtually a god of battles 
assisting a cow-raider (ef. gosuyudh) to carry off his neighbor’s 
cattle. That ‘cows’ always are bossies in the Rig-Veda is impos- 
sible. In whatever way such remarks as that above concern- 
ing Indra’s activity in removing the rock round the cows may 
be interpreted, the cows are not domestic cattle, as they are when 
a real cow-stall is mentioned (1. 191. 4, ete.). In 5. 30. 4, for 
example, the cows found by Indra are not cattle and the rock 
he rends is probably the same rock as that above, or that of ib. 
45. 1. In the light of the constant statement that the dragon 
encompasses waters, how can the expression, ‘I am Indra; I 
brought out cows from the dragon’ (10. 48. 2) be set aside in 
favor of the literal interpretation ? 

Through persistent weakening of the original meaning the 
translators of Vedie passages ignore some significant words in 
connection with Indra. The etymology of megha, ‘cloud,’ as 
water-giver is known to be from mth (‘mingo’; ef. mihé above). 
The verb in its later form mth is common enough, but in its older 
form, and thereby conserving its earlier meaning of letting out 
water, it is used only of the raining-down Maruts and of raining- 
down Indra (niméghamdna, ‘day by day as thou pourest down 
rain thou assumest strength,’ 8. 4. 10; of the Maruts, 2. 34. 
13, ‘raining down with power’). The weaker root appears in 





*In 2. 27. 14 f., following an invocation to Indra it is said: ‘for him 
two worlds swell the rain from heaven . . both worlds he goes conquering.’ 
On account of 5. 37. 4, it is doubtful what the original construction and 
reference may have been (Ludwig omits ‘Indra’). 
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the standing sense of ‘spending,’ and so ‘generous,’ ‘merci- 
ful,’ and in this weaker sense applies to sundry gods. Again 
it is significant that the word mehdnd, translated ‘in a stream’ 
and so ‘abundantly,’ may really be taken literally, ‘with rain.’ 
So 5. 38. 3, Indra’s powers (Maruts?) ‘follow his wish with 
rain’; ib. 39. 1, ‘give us the two hands full.of that blessing 
which you bestow with rain’ (i. e. in streams). The gift or 
blessing here can be no other blessing than that usually expected 
of Indra. In 8. 63. 12, the companions of Indra, the Rudras, 
are said to be present with rain, mehdnd. Only in the ddnastuti 
of 8. 4. 21 is it probable that the weaker sense, ‘abundantly,’ 
is to be aecepted. Indra is mehdndvat in 3. 49. 3, ‘der reichlich 
regen strémende,’ as Ludwig rightly translates (PW. ‘reichlich 
spendend ; 2. 24. 10, of Brhaspati, the priestly form of Indra). 
It is at least curious that, if the word is rightly rendered only 
in its secondary sense of ‘giving freely,’ it should be confined, 
among all the freely giving gods, to Indra and his associates. 

A word here also regarding another derivative of this root, 
mith, ‘rain’ or ‘mist.’ When the Maruts in 8. 7. 4-5, are said to 
make the mountain and the rivers bow to their power, they ‘cast 
rain and make the hills totter,’ vdpanti Marito miham, pra 
vepayanti pdrvatdn. When Indra attacks his foe he is said to 
‘east forth dark mthah and darkness’ (10. 73.5). Veiled in mith 
Indra attacks Vrtra (2. 30.3). The same use occurs in 1. 79. 2, 
pdtanti mithah, perhaps ‘rains fall, clouds thunder’ (‘es fliegen 
die dunstmassen,” Ludwig). The Maruts may make mist 
(mtham krnvantt, 1. 38. 7, ‘windless’ in this instance). Sayana, 
probably correctly, interprets ‘the child of mih, long and broad, 
the Maruts urge forth’ as rain (1. 37.11). The verb used here 
is that employed to indicate the urging or stirring forth of Indra 
himself when metaphorically called the ‘treasure’ and to indi- 
cate the activity of the Maruts in sending out the treasure of 
the sky, or rain (5. 53.6; 83.8; 10. 42.2). The same phrase 
used of Indra’s activity, késam acucyavit (8. 72. 8), especially 
as filled out with divéh, means that Indra has sent rain from the 
sky (poured out the treasure-pot). 

Indra’s ‘fiery rain’ (or mist) may be dangerous and so it 
is not strange when a hymnist begs to be kept safe from it (3. 
31. 20). Here we come to the explanation of what has puzzled 
the commentators, how Indra can be said to slay the serpentine 
(undulating) demon Arbuda with coolness, hiména. The foes 
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of Indra include not only the dragon or great snake Vrtra, but 
also Susna and Arbuda. The former is called a child of the 
mist, as Vrtra is veiled in mist as well as Indra (1. 32. 13; 5. 32. 
4) and as his regular epithet is asisa, ‘devouring,’ Susna is 
most reasonably interpreted (pace the euhemerists) as devour- 
ing drought. Another epithet, kiyava, ‘bad harvest’ (barley), 
the meaning of which is tolerably certain from its use in VS. 
18. 10 f., is an appellation of Susna or at times an independent 
personality. Indra ‘tears the encircling well-knotted power 
of the drought-demon (Susna) from the sky’ (divds pdri, 1. 121. 
10), after the demon had left the people no food (caused a fam- 
ine) and so slays him, the great demon, Druh, as he is expressly 
ealled, or, as elsewhere stated, the ‘not human’ adversary (6. 
20. 4 f.; ef. 4. 28. 2 and 10. 22. 7, 14), as Indra slays all who are 
born of him. Another passage says expressly that Indra ‘made 
flow the springs restrained by the season through killing Susna, 
the child of mist’ (5. 32. 2 f.). That Indra is said to have 
killed this demon for the sake of his devotee Kutsa Arjuneya 
is on a par with the fact that he slays the eclipse-demon for the 
sake of his devotee Atri. Susna’s ‘fortress’ is the same ‘mov- 
able city,’ puiram carisnvdm . . sém pinak (8. 1. 28), which the 
later Hindus ascribe to the Gandharvas. In some passages 
Susna even exchanges with Vrtra." There can be as little doubt 
in regard to the demoniac nature of one as of the other. What 
we learn from Susna is that Indra’s foe is not only the demon 
that restrains the water but also drought itself. Now drought 
or dryness (as sésna@ is) is slain rather by rain than by light- 
ning. Lightning may pierce the cloud and split it, so that it 
disgorges water, but the water itself destroys the dryness, though 
the processes are not always distinguished. But the fact that 
what is cool and wet may be used or spoken of as a weapon is 
of importance because it explains how Indra ‘wounds Arbuda 
with coolness’ (8. 32. 26, himénad ’vidhyad Arbudam). Hille- 
brandt’s interpretation, ‘in the winter,’ is a desperate attempt 


*Compare Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. 3, p. 290. Ktyava as epithet of 
Susna may become a separate demon by a well-established mythological 
tendency. The human aspect given to Kiyava in 1. 104 is quite illusive. 
His two wives ‘bathe in milk’ while the devout mortal cannot even get 
water and is hungry. The mortal prays that the wives of the demon may 
be destroyed in the depth of his local river, that is, that Indra may send 
water enough to drown the demon crew. 
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to annul the absurdity of a sun-god killing with cold weather. 
But the use of hiména elsewhere shows that it is not winter but 
coolness. The ASvins regularly employ this means to alleviate 
the extreme heat, gharmd, with which Atri was encompassed 
(e. g. 8. 73.3). Consequently Indra may well be said to destroy 
with the coolness of the mist and darkness and rain (above) of 
his approach the serpent of drought and dryness.® 

But we are not left to induction in regard to the Vedic view 
of Indra. One would think from the utterances of those who, 
like Gruppe, knowing the less of the subject, are the more for- 
ward in expressing their opinion, that it was actually open to 
question whether Indra to the Vedic poets themselves was a deity 
who gave rain. Even Bergaigne, who, despite his bias, knew 
his Rig-Veda, adjudges worthy of only a negligent note the 
important passage in 4. 26. 2, because forsooth not Indra but a 
poet is speaking (Bergaigne 2. 185). Yet here we have an 
impersonator who poses so palpably as Indra that all the rest 
of the description but echoes Vedic expressions: ‘I gave the 
earth to the Aryan; I (gave) rain to the devout mortal ; I fetched 
the sounding waters; the gods followed my will; with joy I 
split apart the nine and ninety forts of Sambara.’ Very 
emphatic this aham, no other than I (Indra) gave rain. Com- 
pare (above), Indra ‘extends the rain abroad as from the sky,’ 
vrstim prathayan (8. 12. 6).° Indra is not, like Parjanya, per- 
sonified rain-cloud ; he gives rain, Parjanya is rain. The Maruts 
rain also, as servants or companions of Indra, or independently, 
themselves pouring down rain. He who is a general fertility- 
demon gives rain as one of his functions. 


*The undulations of intense heat actually appear. visible in the air. 
Arbuda is arnavd, ‘billowy.’ Indra stamps on him and cuts off his head 
in other passages (drbuda —arbuddé; 1. 51. 6; 10. 67. 12). There is no 
one manner of slaying demons. Even Vrtra, who swallows the waters, is 
represented as swallowed by Indra, perhaps when the demon is ‘asleep’ 
(3. 45. 2; 4.17.1; 19.3; 10.111. 9). Vrtra like Indra is so huge that 
he embraces heaven and earth (8. 6. 16 f.). The foes of Indra use his 
own weapons occasionally (e. g. 1. 80. 12 f.). 

®Sambara’s overthrow is invariably attributed to Indra, who slays him 
in the fortieth autumn in the mountains, as also Indra disperses Rauhina 
with his bolt as he climbs the sky and the mountains fear his power 
(2. 12. 11 f.), here as ‘the bull of seven rays,’ an epithet that has worked 
back to him from the ‘lord of power’ (4. 50. 4) conception, originally 
Agni’s. 
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Indra is a growing god in the Rig-Veda. Belonging originally 
to the KuSika and Gotama clans,’ he was rather reluctantly 
accepted by others, but chiefly as by the Bharadvajas as a bat- 
tle-god. He is not a giant of the mountains, as represented by 
some scholars, but a cosmic giant, whose greatness surpasses the 
sky-greatness of Varuna, the favorite inherited god of the 
Vasisthas. He not only encompasses Varuna as sky, but 
embraces earth and sky and stretches beyond (1. 61. 9; 6. 30. 
1 f.), the first crude conception of an all-god expressed material- 
istically as an all-embracing god, whose rule or will (as declared 
in the verse above) the gods follow, or, as said elsewhere, even 
Varuna and the sun follow (1. 101. 3).1. The ‘fist of Indra’ 
is a term applied to a drum, obviously because its sound resembles 
Indra’s thunder, not because it indicates size. It is used to 
frighten away demons (6. 47. 30). 

In these different aspects of fertility Indra as giver of rain 
comes nearest to the Maruts and Parjanya (‘like rainful Par- 
janya,’ 8.6.1). He thunders, gives rain, casts the dragon from 
the air, sends a sharp and gleaming bolt to earth. His waters 
are heavenly, and as such they are seven, or nine and ninety 
streams, which are let loose not only for man’s sake but for the 
gods (10. 104. 8). At the same time he indubitably lets out 
the streams of earth from the mountain, as no mere sun-god 
does. His relation to Soma is not merely that of the god drink- 
ing an intoxicant which rouses his strength. The Soma-drops 
pouring through the sieve are utilized by a kind of sympathetic 
magic to induce Indra to rain: ‘Enter into thy friend (Indra), 
O Soma, and let rain come from the sky’ (9. 8.7). Indra and 
Soma are thus identified,’? as (9. 5. 9) Indra is identified with 
the lord of progeny and the creative Tvastr, who like Indra cre- 
ates all things and gives children (2. 3.9; 3. 55. 19). 

As giver of rain ‘from the sky’ Indra is united with Pisan, 
the god of fertility and general prosperity, who, like other Vedic 


*1. 10. 11; 3. 30. 20; 42. 9; 50. 4; 4. 32. 9. Compare 10. 43. 6, 
(Indra) ‘embraced one clan after another.’ 

“For Indra’s size compare e. g. 1. 52. 14. In 3. 32. 11 and 8. 4. 8 f., 
Indra is so great that he covers earth with one hip, perhaps thought of 
here as a god enveloping earth with rain, after his angry or raging form 
has passed: ‘his gift no longer rages’ (nd ddané asya rosati); in the fol- 
lowing verse (10) he is niméghamdnah, ‘raining down.’ 

* In 6. 39. 3 the poet gives Soma the credit for Indra’s acts. 
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gods, has been interpreted as sun and as moon with equal sue- 
cess. But a more intimate relationship than that of rain-giver 
(3. 57. 2) is revealed in that aspect of Indra which arrests the 
attention in the ritual and in the Rig-Veda alike. It will be 
remembered that in later literature Indra is the husband, pati, 
of the furrow, Sita, or of the fallow field, urvard-pati, and as 
such (as god of fertility) receives most of the homage of later 
times. But in the Rig-Veda also Indra is urvardpati (lord or 
husband of the fallow field). He wins tilth, is lord of tilth, as 
he is lord of cattle (2. 21.1; 6. 20.1; 8. 21.3). And as such 
he is begged to ‘sink the furrow,’ as Piisan guides it (4. 57. 7). 
No other Vedic god is so intimately connected with this form 
of fertility. Indra is lord of plants and of grain as he lightens 
from the sky, didyito divadh, and extends the streams. He lets 
out the tender shoots; spreads blossoms over the fields; he 
bestows plants and trees (2. 13. 7; 3. 34. 10); he lets the trees 
grow (10. 138. 2). For this reason more than for his prowess 
against foes he is said to be the god who distributes ‘enjoy- 
ments and growths’; he extracts ‘dry sweet from wet’; he’ 
lays his treasure in the sun (compare the waters in the sun, 
1. 23..17) and as master of life is called the only owner of all 
(2. 13.6). The treasure laid in the sun must be the treasure of 
the sky, which, as shown above, is Indra’s rain. It is the idea 
familiar to the epic writers. Indra sends down rain; it is drawn 
up by the sun and kept as a treasure in the sky from circa 
October till June and then Indra pours it down again for four 
months. It is the Maruts who ‘bring the seed-corn’ (5. 53. 13). 
According to 1. 52. 9, the ‘man-helping Maruts’ go with Indra, 
though they belong also to another fertilizer, Visnu (5. 87. 8; 
8. 20. 3), who is ‘the guardian of the seed’ (embryo, 7. 36. 9), 
and ‘they give strength to beget.’ 

Indra’s food, though eventually the Soma, which he drinks at 
first once a day, then thrice, as his power grows, was clearly 
in the first instance a more bucolic diet of grain. The com- 
pleted ritual pours him full of intoxicants, though even then 
he is ‘like a granary (filled) with barley’ (2. 14. 11); but the 
Soma, which he is expressly said to have stolen, is always mixed 
with milk or (and) barley, while occasionally his food is honey, 
the ‘sweet of bees,’ and milk (2. 22.1; 3.42.7; 8.4.8). More- 
over, although the official explanation says that corn is pre- 
sented to him ‘for his horses,’ he himself (3. 35. 3) eats corn 
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every day (1. 16. 2). As the companion of the Rbhus and 
Maruts, ségano Martdbhth, and of Piisan, the god of bucolic 
prosperity (fertility), whose laud is united with his own, Indra 
receives a kind of mush, as well as cakes and corn (3. 52. 
3; 4. 32. 16).% In 8. 91. 2 (like 3. 52. 1), a girl desiring 
maturity propitiates Indra with mush and corn-cake and drink. 
This mixture of corn probably preceded the Soma-drink of 
which Indra gradually assumed ownership, extending his share 
from the mid-day feast to the other two, till ‘his became all 
Somas’ (4. 17. 6; more insistently, ‘thine are all the Somas. 
first and last,’ 3. 36. 3). The corn-brew is Indra’s (3. 43. 4) 
and his only, except as his companions share. As god of fer- 
tility also he is the giver of food and of strength, a veritable 
‘Bhaga for giving’ (Val. 6.5; 3. 36.5; 3. 49. 3). He won 
the fields (above) and also won for himself the plants and 
trees (3. 34. 10), albeit as incidental to winning the ‘heavenly 
waters’ and earth and sky, the cow ‘much nourishing,’ an 
epithet used by implication of Indra himself (indram nava- 
mahe . . gtrim nad purubhdjasam, ‘we praise Indra—like a 
much-nourishing hill,’ 8. 88. 2, that is, on account of its streams, 
ib. 49. 2). The ‘nourishment’ coming from Indra is revealed 
clearly enough, if playfully, in the punning ode, 3. 44. 3, where 
hari, ‘yellow and green,’ is applied to all Indra’s phenomena 
including heaven and earth,'* and the god is said to go between 
heaven and earth and hold the nourishment of heaven and of 
earth. For earth also ‘brings him much wealth, and the sky 
and the plants and the trees and waters guard wealth for him’ 


“In 8. 17. 12, dkhandala, sdcigu, sdcipiijana, saci, according to VS. 23. 8, 
would be groats (cf. pustigu, as name). Indra also eats oxen and buffa- 
loes (5. 29. 7; 8. 12. 8, ete.), not to speak of dogs and wolves (4. 18. 13; 
10. 73. 3; for ‘many are the foods of the rite,’ 4. 23. 8). Visnu is 
sent off like a servant and fetches to Indra, apparently as food, a boar 
and a cake and a hundred buffaloes (8. 77. 10). With Visnu Indra enjoys 
the barley-mixture (2. 22. 1; ef. 6. 17. 11; 8. 3. 7). Indra drinks also 
with Pisan and his wife (1. 82. 6) and is apparently identified with Pisan 
(8. 4. 15). He represents Varuna and Pisan (? 6. 24. 5): ‘Indra per- 
forms this to-day and that to-morrow; he realizes the non-existent; he 
is here the overpower of hostile wishes, Mitra to us, Varuna, Pisan.’ 

* Hence a certain resemblance of Indra and the Sun, both of whom are 
‘yellow-haired.’ So Indra’s yellow steeds are, qué yellow, ‘two banners of 
the sun’ (2. 11. 6). 
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(3. 51. 5), so that he is entreated to shake down this saving 
wealth for the worshiper (3. 45. 4). He makes his worshiper 
wealthy because he is a god who, ‘shattering, like Dyaus with 
the thunderbolt,’ gives his gift of life-strength (4. 17. 13, 18), 
or, as expressed elsewhere, gives virility to him who roasts corn 
for the god as well as presses Soma or cooks for him (4. 24. 7; 
ef. 5). So repeatedly Indra is said to be the sole master of 
strength and as such is begged to give much sap, strength as 
food (4. 32. 7). 

But the varied benefits bestowed by Indra and the Maruts 
alike are not confined to rain. As we saw above, the Maruts are 
invoked with the prayer ‘May we live long and prosper in chil- 
dren and posterity,’ tokém pusyema tdnayam satdm himah (1. 
64. 14). So Indra is invoked (1. 100. 11 = 6. 44. 18; ef. 6. 18. 
6 and 19. 12) for ‘children, cows, and water.’ To these, as in 
the last passage, is added ‘land,’ or more particularly ‘fallow 
fields’ (ef. 6. 25. 4) ; since the Bharadvajas accept Indra more as 
a war-lord and their petition is extended to all that they desire, 
even including a place in the sun, as in 6. 31. 1, where the usua! 
cows of this formula are replaced by ‘sun.”° In sundry varia- 
tions the toké tdnaye formula is usually employed in connec- 
tion with Indra, though not confined to him. But it is interest- 
ing to see that another rain-god, Varuna, is invoked for the 
same purpose, withal together with Indra, ‘for children and 
fields’ (and ‘the sight of the sun,’ 4. 41. 6); but especially does 
the hymn to them ask ‘help to children’ (toké tdnaye, 7. 84. 5). 
Other gods who are asked for children are begged to send the 
impulse (Savitr, 4. 53. 7; 5. 82. 4) or to ‘rouse’ or ‘impel’ a 
man to the getting of fields and children (e. g. the ASvins, 1. 112. 
22; Brhaspati, 2. 23. 9); but the particular prayer for water, 
children, cows, and fields is addressed only to Indra or to Indra’s 
inspiring Soma (9. 91. 6); as the finding of cows, horses, plants, 
water, and trees is attributed to Indra alone (1. 103. 5; ef. 6. 
39.5). ‘Earth and water he got for man’ (2. 20. 7); ‘he won 
the field, the sun, the waters,’ when he slew the enemy with his 
arrow (1. 100.18). 


* The verse with its striking carsandyo vivadcah is virtually repeated in 
6. 33. 2, with Sirasdtau for sire. The temptation to read Sire, for sire, 
is met, however, by 1. 104. 6, where Indra is begged for a ‘share of water 
and sun’ (ib. 7, ‘give strength and life to us who are hungry’). 
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In all this there is a mixture of the earlier and persistent ele- 
ment, Indra as god of fertility, and the secondary, Indra as Mars. 
He causes the production of children and he wins fields and wealth 
as victor in battle, the leader, path-maker, gépatt, lord of cows, 
who even guards the cows from the missile, heti, of Rudra (6. 
21. 12, pathikrt; 6. 28. 3, 5, where the cows are even identified 
with Indra by a poet who says that his pecunia is his god). He 
guards from Rudra because he now governs the Rudriyas (iden- 
tified with the Maruts, 3. 32. 2; 35. 9) and they are ‘like his 
own sons’ (1. 100. 5). The thought is that when Indra lets 
out water he ‘sends forth life and food’ (as strength and sus- 
tenance, is). He thus becomes lord of life and gradually sends, 
in his worshipers’ opinion, not only sustenance but all good 
things. As contrasted with Agni, the latter is more the guardian 
of children and of cows (tokdsya tanaye gdvdm, 1. 31. 12), fire 
as deterrent to demons, wild beasts, ete. But also, as heat, Agni, 
for obvious reasons, is said to set the embryo in all beings, vege- 
table and animal (10. 183. 3), while Indra grants ‘the luck of 
progeny’ (3. 30. 18) as a concomitant of his gift of food and 
virile power (8. 6. 23). Thus Indra and Varuna together are 
besought for ‘progeny and prosperity’ (Val. 11. 7). Yet of 
Indra also is it said, ‘thou didst set the liquid in cows and 
plants’ (10. 73. 9, pdyo gésv ddadha ésadhisu), the liquid being 
both milk and rain (sent by the Maruts, 5. 63. 5; ef. 4. 57. 5, 
ydd divi pdayah, ‘sky-liquid,’ rain). The fear of the poet is 
poverty. He eries to Agni, ‘Deliver us not to poverty, nor to 
lack of heroes and cows,’ invoking the Maruts, however, at the 
same time (3. 16.5; ef. 2). Substantially the same prayer (7. 
1. 19) adds ‘hunger’ and ‘poor clothes,’ to explain the con- 
cept of dmati (poverty) ; while two other prayers to the same 
god entreat him to keep away poverty, oppression, and ill-will 
(dmati, durmati) and conjoin poverty on the part of the poet 
with ‘eurse’ and evil (4. 11. 6; 8. 19. 26). Destruction and 
poverty, opposed to ‘wealth,’ are also deprecated in a prayer 
to the sacred tree (of sacrifice, 3. 8. 2) and in one to the press- 
stones (10. 76. 4), and the Adityas in general are besought (8. 
18. 11) to keep off ‘the arrow, and poverty and hatred.’ A 
prayer to Agni and Indra together begs the two gods to save 
from evil, the curse, and blame, and to give wealth of horses, 
cows, and gold (7. 94. 3, 9). Wealth of children, men, horses, 
and food is also besought of the Dawns (7. 75. 8); but these 
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sporadic prayers, in part offered by those not inclined to the 
Indra-cult, are few in comparison with the prayers offered to 
Indra to save from poverty, sometimes united with hunger (10. 
42. 10, ‘may we escape poverty through cows and hunger 
through barley’; ef. 1. 53. 5, ‘keep off poverty through cows 
and horse-hold, having food, is, O Indra’).** ‘Be merciful, like 
a father, O Indra, for poverty, nakedness, exhaustion oppress 
me,’ cries another poet (10. 33. 2). How this poverty is to be 
relieved is explained in 5. 36.3: ‘My mind fears poverty . . (5) 
may the sky, vrsd, increase thee, vrsanam; as such a vrsd, O 
thou of vrsa-power, O thou who holdest the bolt, hold us in the 
foray.’ Here the virility of power interchanges with the more 
literal meaning. It is as fructifying power that Dyaus aids fruc- 
tifying Indra. The curse so often alluded to in connection with 
the god is the curse of poverty and hunger, from which Indra 
frees men and the gentle ASvins free a woman (10. 39.6). Com- 
pare the allusion to the actual famine existing at the time the 
poet of 8. 66. 14 cries to Indra, ‘Free us from this present pov- 
erty and hunger,’ adding ‘and (this) curse.’ This is clearly 
the curse already referred to in 10. 104. 9, where Indra frees 
the water from the curse by letting out the streams (cf. 8. 89. 2). 
In the hymn referred to above (8. 91. 5) Indra is begged to 
induce fertility in field and woman both; he makes all things 
grow, even hair; he ripens the girl and makes the fallow field, 
urvarad, blossom forth. He extracts the swelling sap for the 
people; in him, in fact, ‘is the life of the people’ (8. 54. 7). 
Hence the festival of Indra (which appears to be a public 
rejoicing wherein even little children take part, and Indra him- 
self appears as a child) with the invocation, ‘Sing, O ye chil- 
dren; let harp and lute and pingd sound loudly; ein’ feste 
Burg ist unser Gott’ (piram nd dhrsnv arcata, 8. 69. 8; ef. 
8. 80. 7)**—this festival is probably that of a god of fertility, 
not that of a war-god. It certainly is not as a war-god but as 
a god of fertility that Indra is addressed by the worshiper in 
8. 78. 10: ‘In hope of thee (Indra) I take in hand the sickle; 
with a handful of barley fill thou me.’ His associates, the ASvins, 


*In 10. 43. 3, ‘Indra is averse from poverty and hunger.’ 

™ So Indra is called ‘a hill broad on all sides, lord of the sky’ (8. 98. 4). 
He is represented as in the sky, in the seat of the gods, lord of the sky 
(8. 13. 2, 8); ef. padadm ydd divi (8. 13. 29). The Kanvas extol him thus 
especially (ef. his ksdyo divi, 8. 64. 4, and ef. 69. 7). 
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‘sow the barley and extract sap’ (sustenance, 1. 117. 21). Again, 
they ‘plough barley,’ but this is ‘the old barley in the sky’ 
(8. 22. 6, pirvydm diwi ydvam). But it is Indra who ‘gives 
the barley’ (as well as cows and horses, 1. 16. 9; 53. 2, duré 
ydvasya vdsuna inds patih), as harvester. 

Not less important is the converse fact, that with the exception 
of Soma, who merely induces Indra to act, no other god is men- 
tioned as giving barley at all. Thus in 9. 69. 8 and 55. 1, Soma 
is begged to ‘stream barley-barley’ and give gold, horse, cow, 
barley, and heroes to the worshiper. On the other hand, Indra 
gives horse, cattle, and barley, or plenty of barley and cattle in 
four passages; and nowhere else does any god do likewise.** 

The generalized translation of virility as strength tends to 
shade down the aspect of Indra as giver of fertility to man. He 
is, so to speak, the seed-god in every respect, divdé nad ydsya rétaso 
dighanah panthasah . . maritvdn indrah (1. 100. 1-3; viryéna 
sdmokah, 6. 18. 7), the bull with bull-strength, whose paths 
exude, as it were, the seed of the sky. When he roused the sleep- 
ing dragon, wives and the birds (Maruts? so 8.) rejoiced (1. 103. 
7). Indra, here explicitly as ‘heavenly ruler,’ divydh sdsdh 
(ef. 6. 37. 2), is invoked to bestow ‘all the brilliant virile powers 
of men’ that the worshipers may rejoice with that mad rejoic- 
ing ‘whereby we may be reckoned victorious in getting chil- 
dren’ (6. 19. 6 f., 11; ef. 3. 47. 5). But despite the literal 
meaning of the words, it may be doubtful whether the bull- 
power is meant in just this sense. In other cases, however, there 
is hardly a doubt that Indra is appealed to as a productive beget- 
ting power. Thus in 3. 30. 18: ‘Luck in children, O Indra, be 
with us.’ So in 5. 31. 2, Indra gives wives to those who have 
none. And in a following hymn, 5. 37. 3: ‘(May his car come) ; 


**“Barley and cattle’ in 10. 42. 7 is repeated ib. 10, ‘may we stifle our 
hunger with barley.’ The list ‘horses, cows, and barley’ (begged of Indra 
in 8. 93. 3) follows the order of 1. 53. 2, and may reflect the historical 
gradation of petition, as barley is not begged for at all in the family- 
books. Probably it follows cattle as object of petition, Indra’s spirit of 
fertility being employed first fur live-stock, agriculture being more a hap- 
hazard matter. Whether ydva is really barley, or best translated more 
generally as corn, makes no great difference. It seems to be grain even 
in the word ydvasa, in which cows rejoice, and later it is unquestionably 
barley. When ydva is mentioned in the family-books it is only by way of 
a simile. It is a specific form of the general ‘corn’ already spoken of as 
alternative to barley in Indra’s corn-cake. 
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here a woman seeks a husband who wants to carry off a strong 
wife.’ In 2. 16. 8, ‘May we with thy good-will like bulls unite 
with our wives’ is doubtful (perhaps, ‘may we come to thy 
good-will, as bulls unite with their wives’). Indra is here the 
ever-youthful god ‘without whom is nothing, in whom all virile 
power is collected’ (ib. 1). It is apparently in the capacity of 
a virile bull that the poet speaks of Indra at 6. 28. 8 (upapdr- 
canam): wpa (preyatam) rsabhdsya rétasy, uipe ’ndra tava 
viryée (in 5, the cows appear as incorporate Bhaga and Indra; 
ef. AV. 9. 4. 23); the impregnating bull is a form of Indra. As 
such a god perhaps he is described as having a thousand testicles 
(6. 46.3) when invoked as god of strength (cf. 10. 102.4). Yet 
as the weaker or generalized meaning applies also to Agni (8. 
19. 32), it may so limit Indra also, even if originally intended in 
a more pregnant sense. Only Indra can make a barren cow give 
milk (4. 19. 7). 

There are various indications that Indra is a more intimate 
god than would be a war-god or general god of rain-giving and 
storm. He has a peculiar interest in the welfare of the children 
of unmarried girls, an interest more particular than that which 
gives him the Marutic reputation of healer.*® He is the ‘house- 
friend,’ ddminas, but this title is applied to Savitr also as ener- 
gizing god, as well as to Agni, and presents him rather as friend 
because he ‘let the shining waters flow’ (3. 31. 16).*° Yet in 
both capacities, as domestic aider and as particularly interested 
in girls not yet married he appears in the form of the ‘little 
man’ invoked by Apala, who chews Soma-plant and prepares 
grain for him that he may make her fruitful (8. 91). Indra is 
especially the god who wanders about ‘in many forms,’ the well- 
known characteristic of all fertility-gods (6. 47. 18), and one 
shared by Agni and Rudra (puruvdrpas only of Indra, 10. 120. 
6), but only Indra makes use of it to further his love-affairs, as 
he alone of Vedic gods is tempted by a beautiful wife (3. 53. 6). 
This is the traditional interpretation of his form as a ram, and 


*In 2. 15. 7, he finds the girls’ offspring hidden away (4. 19. 9, ete.). 
As a healer of the lame and blind he appears in 2. 13. 11; 15. 7, ete., 
especially as healer of hurts, wrenches, etc., vihrutam, the same word as 
is used of the Maruts, 8. 1. 12, iskarté vthrutam pinah; 8. 20. 26, of the 
Maruts, who bring all healing medicines from waters and mountains (25). 

**He stands in the houses’ (10. 73. 10) appears to be said of Indra, 
who ‘alone knows his origin’ (also like the Maruts, 7. 56. 2). 
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there is no reason to doubt that Indra’s reputation as a gay 
Lothario was not established long before the Brahmanic explana- 
tion of his amours. His wife is the most lascivious of women, 
and he is a fit mate for her (10. 86). In the wedding verses it 
is he who gives many children (10. 85. 25, 45). The obscene 
allusion in 8. 1. 34 is fittingly added to an Indra hymn (ef. 8. 
2.42). In SB. 3. 3. 4. 18, Indra is invoked as ‘ram of Medhati- 
thi, wife of Vrsanasva, lover of Ahalya.’ Indra as ram is besung 
by the priests (1. 51.1; 8. 97. 12) and comes to Medhyatithi as 
ram (8. 2. 40), while the Vrsanasva story is recognized in the 
same cirele (1. 51. 13). Ahalya was wife of Kausika or Gaut- 
ama, the special worshiper of Indra, who is called Gautama (SB. 
ib. 19). She is explicable best as an anthropomorphized form 
like Sita, halya meaning the land fit for plowing and ahalyd the 
as yet unplowed land. Compare dvi-halya = dvi-sitya. It is 
worth noting also that the later ‘wonder-cow’ is clearly the 
earth in the Rig-Veda (as was to be expected) and that she is a 
possession of Indra (7. 27. 4; ef. 10. 133. 7). Besides being a 
‘am, Indra, who is usually a bull (e. g. 1. 55. 4; bull and lord 
in 1. 9. 4), is likened to a goat with its foot as he reaches goods 
to his worshiper with his long hook (8. 17. 10; 10. 134. 6). 
Food and children are his constant gifts (8. 6. 23 and above). 
Gold (4. 32. 19) and treasure-trove seem to be later additions 
to his store of gifts (8. 32. 9; 66.4; 10. 48. 4). In the con- 
ception of him as a storm-god sharpening his weapon against the 
foe, Indra is also like a ‘fearful wild beast of the mountain,’ 
words employed as well to describe Visnu (1. 154. 2; 10. 180. 
r+ 


* The phrase uri krdmista jivdse also is used of Indra as well as of 
Visnu (1. 155. 4; 8. 63. 9, 12). Apropos of the suggested derivation of 
Visnu from sdnu, as if the word meant ‘through the mountain ridges,’ 
it should be remembered that visnu is a perfectly ordinary formation, like 
jisnu in RV., danksnu in VS., bhiisnu in AB., sthdsnu in the epic, and sim- 
ilar formations, desnu, gisnu, common to all the literature. The accent 
is no more irregular than in Ddnu. These forms are not all accented alike, 
and a proper name is always apt to make a shift (arbudd, Arbuda). 
Like jési jisno hitam dhdnam (6. 45. 15) we may imagine a_ vési 
Visno more easily than the abnormal formation of vi with a quasi- 
object. The vi-tardm, vi-kram accompaniment is much more likely to have 
come from Vi-snu than vice versa. In any case, it is only Indra and never 
Visnu who climbs the ridges (1. 10. 2). On the other hand, Visnu is pecu- 
liarly the god of movement. Perhaps splendor is implicit, as in many 
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Yet the animals with which Indra is merely compared indicate 
only his strength or fury. Thus he is ‘like an elephant’ and 
‘like a lion’ in the same verse (4. 16. 14). Metaphorically 
he is a steed devouring people (2. 21. 3) and winning fields, 
urvarajit, as he wins everything else, visvajit, while at the same 
time he is the bull that does not yield and of unequaled wisdom 
(dsamastakdvyah, 2. 21. 1-4). All these differ from the ani- 
mality expressed by his becoming a ram for the sake of a love- 
affair and by his being addressed directly as the ram, ‘Sing to 
the ram’ (1. 51. 1). Indra is hymned as bull or buffalo else- 
where without special allusion to the stream of life sent out by 
him (compare 1. 177, ete.) .?* 

To Indra is ascribed the only general verdict on women’s 
mind: asdsyam mdnah; uté dha kratum raghim (8. 33.17), that 
is, according to Ludwig, women’s ‘sinn fiigt der zucht 
sich nicht, auch ihre einsicht its gering,’ but, in the more 
courteous version of Grassmann, women’s sense is ‘untadelig’ 
and she possesses ‘riistige Thitigkeit’! It really means that a 
woman is a light-minded creature whose thoughts are not to be 
controlled, the passage being late and to be interpreted accord- 
ingly. The only significance it has here lies in its being attrib- 
uted to Indra at all, as a general proverb is attributed to the 
one who ought to have said it. In other words, Indra was 
already an expert in female lore. 

A relic of the gradual rise of Indra at the expense of other 
gods may be seen in the statement of 7. 21. 5-7, that phallic 
gods are not admitted to the rite of the Vasisthas and that 
former gods have yielded their power to the spiritual lordship 
of Indra. Many passages point to the same fact. Compare 6. 36. 
1, ‘When thou didst take to thyself the spirit-power of the gods’ ; 
2. 16. 4, ‘All have brought their power to him the revered, 
yajatd, as to one who is the bull’ among gods; 4. 17. 1, ‘Earth 
yielded her power (matriarchal?) to thee and Dyaus admitted 





words of swift motion (IF. 2. 43); but the radical idea is movement and 
the root vi or vi, meaning ‘go, hasten, be active,’ is in accord with the con- 
ception of the god who is especially called ‘swift’ and ‘hastening,’ esd, ete. 
It is said of the ASvins that they go through the back of the hill (1. 117. 
16), but the only connection Visnu has with the sdnu is to ‘stand on the 
back of the hill’ with Indra (1. 155. 1). 

“When they say ‘‘he is born of a horse,’’ I think it means that 
‘*he is born of strength’’’ (10. 73. 10). 


18 JAOS 36 
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it’; 4. 19. 2, ‘As if weak with age (cf. 8. 45. 20) the gods suc- 
cumbed; thou hast become (bhivah) the universal lord’; 6. 22. 
9, ‘Thou hast become (bhivah) king of divine and earthly 
people.’ As thus exalted Indra becomes pdtir dwdéh (10. 111. 
3, and above), lord of the sky; and the Vasisthas ‘do not for- 
get to praise him as an Asura’ (7. 22.5). He even becomes 
the god of the thirty-four heavenly lights (10. 55. 3) or gods 
(he divides the sky, astronomically, 10. 138. 6), the all-maker, 
all-god (visvdkarma visvddevah, 8. 98. 2), the universal father 
and mother (ib. 11), begetter of earth and sky (ib. 36. 4-5; 96. 
4-6). Such exaltation in no wise lessens the aspect presented 
above, any more than does the occasionally exclusive laudation 
of Indra as a war-god and victor. The Vedie Aryans do not 
all yield to him at once. The worshipers of Indra are ‘blamed’ 
(1. 4. 5); they even ‘endure the people’s curse,’ titiksante 
abhisastim jdndnam (3. 30. 1), but Indra ‘satisfies even those 
that blame’ him (8. 70. 10). The tvdnidas, ‘they that blame 
thee,’ are of the first importance in estimating the godship of 
Indra in the Rig-Veda.** It is only gradually that he becomes 
so great that even among the Vasisthas he is a ‘savior from 
sin’ as well as ‘leader of the army’ (7. 20.1,5). His ‘magic’ 
becomes ‘wisdom,’ and he is extolled by Varuna as well as by 
Visnu and the bowing Maruts (8. 12. 29; 15. 9; 10. 113. 2). 
As supreme god Indra ‘does not oppose the laws’ of other gods 
(10. 48. 11); he even avenges the wrong done to Varuna (10. 
89. 8 f.). Yet this is he who shrinks neither from the vendetta 
waged by those he has wronged, nor from any crime, né kilbisdd 
isate (5. 34. 4). His every act becomes famous because he is 
now so great (8. 45. 32). As his two steeds become a hundred 
(8. 6. 42) and then a thousand (6. 47. 18), adorned with pea- 
cock-tails and white backs (3. 45.1; 8. 1. 25), so has he himself 
been multiplied and magnified. ‘Dyaus Asura bowed to great 
Indra, Earth also bowed, and all the gods placed him first’ (1. 
131.1). Heisthe ‘young’ god to whom other gods have yielded 
their strength; but he is sivd, ‘kind,’ to his worshiper, though a 
relentless victor and usurper (2. 20. 3 f.). As usurper Indra 


*In 10. 48. 7 Indra himself asks, ‘Why do (my) un-Indra enemies blame 
me?’ The Maruts too are not without their scoffer (5. 42.10; ef. 6. 52. 2). 
Visnu as ‘friend’ of Indra may also be blamed (10. 27. 6, Ludwig). In 
2. 23. 14 some blame Brhaspati (Indra). 
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is extolled; he is the great thief among the gods. It is he who 
stole (1. 131. 4) not only earth and water and Soma, but the 
dawns with the sun (2. 20. 5, musnénn usdsah). ‘Being lord 
because of thy physical power thou hast stolen the sun’s disk’ 
(1. 175. 4; ef. 1. 11. 4, ‘of unlimited power, the youthful wise 
one’). Thus truly the Visvamitras, one of his triumphant clans, 
may say of him that ‘he is the only king of the whole world,’ 
and the Kanvas ery, ‘the gods have bowed themselves to thy 
friendship, O Marudgana’ (3. 46. 2; 8. 89.2; 8. 98. 3). 

On the whole, of former interpretations of Indra, that offered 
by Hillebrandt best agrees with what has here been unfolded. 
His idea is that Indra was originally the sun, but in the Rig- 
Veda is no longer the sun-god, while not yet a rain-god. This, 
to be sure, leaves the Vedic Indra suspended like an epic sage 
in mid-air, so to speak, but it is a helpful explanation, and the 
only one that resolves, in a measure, the many elements of fer- 
tility; unless indeed one adopts the older attitude of Roth and 
Perry and holds that as universal god Indra is explicable in any 
function,** which seems to me impossible, as Indra’s gradual 
growth is unmistakable. Yet I cannot accept Indra as originally 
a sun-god when he slays Arbuda with cold (nor translate 
hiména with Hillebrandt as ‘in winter’) and assumes (steals) 
solar powers and only in the latest hymns is ‘like the sun’ or 
is the sun. Nor can I see why a god of light should have become 
obnoxious to the treatment Indra received from Zoroaster or 
Zoroastrianism. If originally the sun, he should have become a 
favorite, not the third-worst devil. Vrtra too as winter cold 
opposes all tradition. If we imagine Indra first as a demon of 
fertility, his rise to chief war-god among two or three clans is 
on a par with similar development elsewhere, and his rise from 
war-god to greatest god of the larger group of clans is like 
that of most successful war-gods, for example those of Babylon 
and Assyria. Even his aspect as healer is consonant with his 
origin as here depicted.*5 Witness the healing qualities of the 
Food-spirit in Shintoism, now curer of ills as well as genius of 
fertility and food. 


* Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, 3. 251; Perry, JAOS. 11. 69. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des Veda, p. 143, points out that Indra is a rain-god 


also in Pali literature. 
* Health and water ‘as medicine’ are connected. See 5. 53. 14, where 


all three come from the Maruts. 
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If the development of Mars, as some think, were certainly 
from a fertility-spirit, we should have in him a good parallel 
to Indra. Apollo, too, who begins as spirit of herds and flocks, 
is identified with the Ram (-god, Karneios), has his love-affairs 
with nymphs and shepherdesses, becomes identified with the sun, 
and then appears as a healer (he came to Rome first as Apollo 
Medicus), which seems to have been very nearly the career of 
Indra, though I should ascribe to the latter god a more general 
productivity than that evinced by Apollo’s care for cattle. Per- 
haps, however, we are too prone to make specialists of the ancient 
clan-gods. Departmental spirits have their place, but the chief 
god of any clan has from the first more to attend to than have 
they. Juppiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri, long after he 
becomes the national god, Stator, Victor, Invictus, Maximus, 
Optimus; not because he assumes universal guardianship and 
then inter alia sees to rain, but because, despite his later great- 
ness, he retains his primitive duty of caring for his clan in all 
ways. 





Further Notes on the So-Called Epic of Paradise—By J. 
DyNELEY Prince, Professor in Columbia University, New 
York City. 


In JAOS 36, pp. 140-145, Dr. Stephen H. Langdon has criti- 
cised my review (ibid. pp. 90-114) of his ‘Sumerian Epic of 
Paradise, the Flood and Fall of Man,’ and seeks by means of 
text corrections to maintain his thesis that his document con- 
tains a description of Paradise, the ejection of mankind by a 
flood, and the deliverance of a certain pious person who became 
an agriculturist and was eventually cursed by the god Enki. 

Accepting many of Dr. Langdon’s textual emendations—it 
is still impossible to see how he has altered my interpretation 
of the text as a whole. He may show that the cassia plant was 
not the death-plant and, as will appear from the following 
review of his criticisms, he may have improved the lucidity of 
the text in places, but he has certainly not broken down the 
interpretation of the crucial Obv. i., describing the condition of 
the land as a waste place desolated by drought instead of, as 
he believes, a Paradise on earth. Upon this first column the 
correct understanding of the entire poem depends. 

Through the courtesy: of Dr. Jastrow, I have been able to 
comment on some of his and Dr. Chiera’s emendations, based 
upon their recent collation of the text. 


OBVERSE 
I. 


1) e-ne-ba-dm I rendered ‘they that are cut off,’ understand- 
ing the verb-root to be ba + the suffix dm. This seems to me a 
still possible translation, but, even if we regard e-ne as the 
verb-stem = caldlu and ba-dm as the suffix, the interpretation 
remains the same; viz., ‘they that have ceased, they that have 
ceased are ye’; note IV. R. 13 b, 39: u-ba-ra-e-ne = la aclalu ‘1 
shall not cease.” The people of the land have ceased to exist. 

17) Langdon: nu-ub-zu (vice -ba). If accepted, I render: 
‘the dog knows no longer the crouching kids,’ i. e. does not 
recognize them, because there are neither dogs nor kids! 
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18) L. reads DUN = some sort of bovine animal, ‘zebu (?).’ 
Render : ‘the DUN (?) knows no longer how to eat the grain.’ It 
is not necessary to assume the idea ‘cohabit’ for zu, a sense, which, 
by the bye, need not be regarded as ‘obscene’ (Li). On the 
other hand if L.’s original ba (for zu) be retained, ba = nasdru, 
‘tear’: ‘the dog no longer tears the kids’ (Jastrow). I prefer 
zu, as this makes better sense in connection with the cattle eat- 









ing grain. 

19) Obscure, but in the general sense showing the absence 
of life: mnu-mu-uwn-su (L. su, better than zu) dim-ur-ra can 
hardly mean ‘grown-up offspring,’ but merely ‘offspring’; 
nu-mu-un-su means ‘seed of the body’ (su). L.: ‘fondling of 
the lap’ (?) = dim-ur-ra (?). 

28) libir-e X-e nu-mu-nigin. L. reads the unknown sign X 
as zag = piristu, nimequ ‘wisdom,’ or=—rému ‘mercy.’ It 
cannot possibly mean ‘mercy’ here. If this be admitted, the 
line may be rendered: ‘the libir no longer turns (nigin) to wis- 
dom,’ i. e. officials no longer perform their function, because 
they do not exist. 

30) L.: zag eri-ka «lu (DIB vice KU) nu-mu-ni-bi, and 
translates: ‘in the sanctuary of the city, alas (i-lu) they said 
not,’ but this really means: ‘the decree (zag) of the city is 
accepted no longer, they say’; DIB = cabaétu which can mean 
‘accept.’ That is, city ordinances have no longer any weight. 
as there are no more cities. All government has ceased. Jas- 
trow denies the zag-sign here, and reads i-lu as i-dur (KU) = 
nubbi ‘they lament’ (?). 

31) Chiera states a-a-ni is correct. 
















OBVERSE 
II. 

16) Untranslated before. L.: a-Sag a-gar ab-sim-a-ni Se-mu-na, 
‘the fields and meadows their vegetation (yielded in abun- 
dance).’ Accepting this and reading ‘shall yield,’ it is im 
harmony with the rest of the passage, showing the beneficent 
nature of the flood. 

31) L.: ¢En-ki-ge za (vice a) 47Dam-gal-nun-na, ‘Enki by the 
side of (= with) Damgalnunna.’ Jastrow thinks a is certain, 
and objects to za as a preposition before the noun, but preposi- 
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tions exist in Sumerian (ep. HT. p. 141) ; in fact @ (a-a) = ‘by 
the side of.’ 


OBVERSE 
III. 

4, 5, 7, 8, 24, 25 L. reads: nu-mu-un-su-ub-bi ‘the sinless 
seed,’ vice nu-mu-un-zu ub-bi ‘as thy seed revere him.’ This 
makes no essential change. 

12, 32 L.: gibil tm-ma-an-su-ub, vice -te(g). This can mean 
‘with fire he purified (the ship).’ 

27, 28 L.: su-wb-bu-ma-ni, ‘(the son of man, that pious one) 
whom he has declared pure’; perhaps better: ‘whom he has 
purified.’ This is in harmony with my general rendering, indi- 
eating the divine approbation of the favorite. 

39) Langdon objects to my reading Jag-gu (KU) for the 
name of the favorite on the ground that the second sign in the 
name has two internal horizontals, which he claims must always 
indicate a tug-value. This theory is not substantiated by Bar- 
ton, Thureau-Dangin, or Friedr. Delitzsch, all of whom make 
no phonetic difference between the square enclosure with one, 
two or three internal horizontals. It is not probable that the 
sign with two horizontals could not have the value ku. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that the phonetic value of this 
name is very obscure, but Langdon’s association of his value 
Tag-tug with the ndxu-stem ‘rest,’ in order to connect the word 
with the Biblical Noah, is too far-fetched to seem possible. Jas- 
trow denies the possibility of a name TJag-tug at all. It would 
have to be T'ag-tag or Tug-tug. This is very probable. 

42) L.: gw ga-ra-ab-dig (vice -ra-dig); render: ‘I will say 
it (-b) to thee (ra-).’ 


REVERSE 
I. 

36) L.: ne-tn-si-st (vice mal-e); render: ‘in his seat (ir- 
ra-nt) he took his place (s?-si).’ 

39) L.: sukkal-na (vice é-na); render: ‘to his messenger he 
gave order.’ Jastrow reads sukkal-a-na, a much better rendering 
grammatically but Chiera says e = BIT is sure! 

41) L.: gul-RIM (vice gul-si), indicating some sort of plant; 
render: ‘I, as gardener, planted (?) the gul-RIM plant.’ 
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42) L. objects to Sam-, substituting probably ad; render: ‘I 
will appoint thee as il’ (obscure). Note that i] = Ka-ka-si-ga, 
perhaps ‘mouth-giver’ — ‘agent, attorney’ (?). Jastrow says 
sam is certain; if so, a better version. 

48) L.: si-gi (vice his original zi). I also read si-gi (JAOS 
36, p. 104). 


REVERSE 
II. 

20) L.: u-RIM (vice u-gis); render: ‘my king as to the 
u-RIM plant has decreed.’ According to L. = supalu, suplu = 
lardu; arantu ‘nard,’ n. 1, p. 142. 

35) L. corrects his translation regarding the cassia-plant which 
is apparently not the herb of death. Render: ‘he may pluck it; 
he may eat it.’ 

37) L. inserts “En-ki and reads sig (vice di); render: ‘Enki 
placed therein the plant whose fate he had determined.’ This 
seems correct. Then follows the curse, but there is no statement 
that any forbidden plant has been eaten! In fact, the reason of 
the curse is not given at all, which materially interferes with 
Langdon’s idea as to the meaning of the text, and this by his 
own more recent reading, inserting the god-name ¢En-ki. 

37 and 38). Note the passage i-de nam-ti-la en-na ba-ug-gi-a 
i-de ba-ra-an-bar-ri-en, which L. renders: ‘the face of life, 
until he dies, shall he not see.’ If the word ‘until’ be retained, 
this makes no clear sense in English. Until he dies, he would 
be living and hence would be ‘seeing the face of life,’ which 
can only mean ‘live.’ This passage must, therefore, point to the 
time of the favorite’s death. I still render en-na ba-ug-gi-a, ‘when 
he dies,’ indicating that at the time of his death he shall not 
see life, i. e. have no eternal life (JAOS 36, p. 93). The form 
ba-ug-gi-a with overhanging -a can mean only ‘when he dies.’ 
En-na undoubtedly means ‘until’ (Del., Sum. Gr., p. 58), but 
it must be used here in the sense of an anticipative durative. 
It should be noted that, when en-na clearly means ‘until,’ it 
must be followed by -s in the verb-form (Delitzsch, op. cit., p. 
58). We find a similar usage to this in the Slavonic languages, 
as in Russian na bidushchi god, lit., ‘unto (until) next year,’ 
which is commonly used in the simple sense ‘next year,’ by 
anticipation. It should be observed, however, that, even if 
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Langdon is right, this still does not change the general mean- 
ing of the text, which plainly prescribes a punishment for the 
favorite. 

40) L.: lul-a, ‘with woful ery’; better ‘rebelliously’ (= sar- 
aru). 

44) L. strikes out the numeral two and reads -a, which was 
originally suggested by Jastrow; i. e. wru-ma-a gis-mal ga-ri-du 
(KAK) mu-zu ge-pad-da. He is probably right in thinking that 
gis-mal = ‘creature’ and not ‘throne’ and, therefore, the lines 
should read: ‘in my city a being I shall create for thee, and she 
shall call upon thy name.’ Of course, this rendering depends 
on the correctness of -a, instead of ‘two,’ which is doubtful. 

45) Render: .. . ‘her head like the others is fashioned.’ 

46) Render: ‘her foot like the others is designed.’ 

47) Render: ‘her eye like the others is endowed with light.’ 

All this seems to refer to a female companion for the favorite, 
but the passage is very obscure. 

These textual criticisms in no way insure the original interpre- 
tation of Dr. Langdon. The sense of Obv. Col. i., as already 
pointed out by me in JAOS 36, p. 90, still refers to a territory 
which had been practically destroyed by drought. This desola- 
tion is even more vividly described in lines 17 ff. by Langdon’s 
recent corrections of the text! In Obv. ii., the prayer for water 
is answered more plainly in 16, translated for the first time by 
Langdon: showing how the fields and meadows yield richly. In 
Obv. iii., the special favorite is allotted to the goddess. As Lang- 
don now has it, he is ‘the pure seed; the purified one,’ fit for 
divine service. Dr. Langdon’s textual changes make no differ- 
ence whatever in favor of a ‘Paradise’-interpretation. He states 
that this is not a ‘tendency’ composition, as it has no refrains, 
yet an impartial student, reading the text in JAOS 36, pp. 95 ff., 
cannot fail to observe the evident antiphonies confirming the 
stereotyped character of the poem. This is further substantiated 
by the clearly deliberate arbitrary identification of god with god 
at the close and the constant submission to Enki (Ea) as 
supreme. 





Sumerian and Akkadian Views of Beginnings.—By Morris Jas- 
TROW, JR., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


I 

Until a comparatively short time ago it was quite impossible 
to differentiate in the religions that developed thousands of years 
ago in the Euphrates Valley between elements that could be set 
down as Sumerian or non-Semitic and such as were Akkadian 
or Semitic. Even now it would be hazardous to dogmatize on 
the subject. Such attempts as were formerly made by some 
scholars, bolder than the rest, were entirely premature, as, for 
example, the view that the incantations and magical texts 
embodied Sumerian points of view, while hymns of a higher 
order and lamentation psalms were the contributions of Akka- 
dians to the mixed Sumero-Akkadian culture. As a result, how- 
ever, of the progress made during the past decade and the eluci- 
dation of the mysteries of Sumerian texts—a progress due chiefly 
to the researches of Thureau-Dangin, Delitzsch, and Poebel—we 
are in a far better position to interpret also the religious views 
revealed in these texts. The publication during recent years 
of many Sumerian religious texts of older periods, or late copies 
of unquestionably genuine and very old Sumerian originals, has 
added to the material now at our disposal for distinguishing 
Sumerian beliefs and points of view from such as are due to 
later accretions, reflecting Semitic thought and Semitic concep- 
tions. To be sure, we must proceed cautiously in such attempted 
differentiation, both because of the uncertainty still prevailing 
in renderings of Sumerian texts and because of the mixed char- 
acter of the Babylonian religion—composed of Sumerian and 
Semitic elements even in the earliest period to which our mate- 
rial carries us back. 

Barring short votive inscriptions and the ordinary types of 
legal documents, which because of the occurrence of stereotyped 
formulas no longer offer any serious difficulties, the first trans- 
lation of a Sumerian text is still necessarily tentative, and the 
cautious scholar intersperses his first rendering liberally with 
interrogation marks or asterisks as an indication of his doubt 
or his confession of ignorance. Our knowledge of Sumerian 
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is at present in the position in which Babylonian-Assyrian or, 
to use the more correct form, Akkadian, was some four decades 
ago—the general features pretty clearly ascertained, but with 
much uncertainty as to details. Until two decades ago, consid- 
erable doubt existed in the minds of many Assyriologists 
whether what was called Sumerian really represented a genuine 
language or was merely an ideographie method of writing Akka- 
dian with all kinds of artificial semi-cryptic devices—a doubt 
justified by the vagaries of many Sumerologists and by the many 
strange phenomena presented by Sumerian that gave to it a sur- 
face appearance of artificiality. It is, therefore, no small 
achievement to find ourselves at present able to indicate many of 
the details of the verb formation, of the combinations of nouns 
with suffixes, and of the general features of the syntax. We are, 
furthermore, able in the case of long unilingual texts to furnish 
at least a general interpretation on which reliance can be placed. 
Moreover, after a tentative translation of a text has been given, 
it is possible through the combined efforts of scholars to reach 
out to more definite results in many matters of detail, albeit 
that the work of such decipherment is a slow and painful one— 
a step-by-step process with many pitfalls, to be avoided only by 
conscientious and unsparing self-criticism, together with a fre- 
quent revision of one’s results. 

With these precautions well in mind, let me put our present 
knowledge of Sumerian to a test by an endeavor to differen- 
tiate between Sumerian and Akkadian views of Beginnings on 
the basis of the material now at hand. 


II 

We may take as our starting-point the assumption, probable 
on @ priort grounds, that when the Sumerians came to the 
Euphrates Valley as conquerors' they brought with them their 
traditions regarding the beginnings of things. Such traditions 
take their rise at an early stage of culture, and the Sumerians 
must have passed far beyond this stage before commingling with 
Akkadians. If, therefore, we find in the cuneiform literature 


+I am leaving to one side the difficult question whether the Sumerians 
or the Akkadians were the first to settle in the Euphrates Valley, though my 
own inclination is to adopt Eduard Meyer’s view (Sumerier und Semiten 
in Babylonien, p. 107 seq.) that the Semites were the first on the ground 
and that the Sumerians represent newcomers. 
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various views of such beginnings set forth, the attempt to explain 
such divergent conceptions through an apportionment among 
Sumerians and Akkadians respectively is at least justified, par- 
ticularly when the variations point to divergent climatic condi- 
tions as their background. 

A people dwelling in a valley and in a region where there is 
water in plenty, and where in fact the overflow of streams during 
a portion of the year becomes a menace to life and property, will 
develop different traditions of beginnings from those arising 
among a people whose home is in mountainous regions where 
water is less abundant and where there is no danger of inunda- 
tions. What may be called the main version in cuneiform litera- 
ture of the beginnings of things is the one familiar to us, since 
the discovery by George Smith*® over forty years ago of a frag- 
ment in the library of Ashurbanapal, giving an account of a 
time when neither heaven nor earth ‘had a name,’ i. e. did not 
exist, and detailing the order in which at the beginning of time 
the gods were produced or evolved in pairs. This fragment 
proved to be the first tablet of a series of seven, dealing with the 
work of creation, in which the chief part was played by the 
god Marduk, who dispatched a monster Tiamat—the symbol and 
personification of the raging waters—after which the regular 
order of nature is established in place of the chaos and confusion 
prevailing while Tiamat and her army of monsters were in con- 
trol. The circumstance that the hero of the myth is Marduk, 
the patron deity of the city of Babylon and the head of the 
pantheon after Babylon had become the capital of an empire, 
uniting the states or sections into which the Euphrates Valley 
had been divided, is sufficient evidence that this version of the 
Creation myth reflects the views and traditions of the Akkadians, 
who established the empire of which Babylon was the center. 
This conclusion is confirmed by a more detailed consideration 
of the contents of the portions of the seven tablets preserved.* 
The entire series has been properly designated as a pean in 
honor of Marduk, since his overthrow of Tiamat is the central 
deed. This overthrow forms the starting-point of creation, so 


* See the first account of this discovery in TSBA. 2. 213-234, read at the 
meeting of December 3, 1872. 

* The standard edition is by L. W. King, The Seven Tablets of Creation 
(London, 1902, 2 vols.) in connection with Cuneiform Tezts, ete., Part 13 


(London, 1901). 
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far as a genuine conception of creation is involved. It might be 
more accurate perhaps to speak of a process of evolution, since 
it is not related that the universe is actually created, but merely 
that the regular order of the phenomena of nature is established 
after chaotic conditions had been overcome. The earth is 
assumed to be submerged beneath the waters that cover every- 
thing; it has ‘no name,’ because it was not visible, and there- 
fore to all practical purposes did not exist. The earth meant is 
the verdure-covered soil, producing plants and trees, and swarm- 
ing with life, just as by ‘heavens’ are meant the regular phe- 
nomena to be observed in the heavens. Tiamat and her brood 
represent the fury of the elements, rain and storms. The sym- 
bolism is unmistakable, for the name Tiamat means the ‘sea’ as 
the conglomeration of all waters. Tiamat and her brood, pic- 
tured as cruel and merciless and as destructive forces, symbolize 
the rainy and stormy season which in a region like .the Euphra- 
tes Valley submerges large districts, produces havoc and chokes 
off manifestations of life on the earth till in the spring the sun 
triumphs over the rains and storms. The earth appears, and 
through the sun’s rays vegetation is brought forth. The period 
of vegetation represents law and order established in the uni- 
verse. Marduk is the sun-god, more particularly the youthful 
hero, identified with the sun of the springtime. The nature- 
myth underlying the story of Marduk’s conquest of Tiamat is, 
therefore, the change of season from the winter or rainy sea- 
son to the spring. We are not concerned here with earlier ver- 
sions which may be discerned beneath the present one, or with 
the composite elements* to be discerned in the seven tablets, but 
merely with its final form as clearly embodying the view of 
beginnings as it shaped itself during the period of Akkadian 
control in the Euphrates Valley, and received its final form as 
we have it. The main feature of the myth is that the world, 
conceived as law and order, began at the beginning of time in 
the spring. In accord with this we find the New Year’s fes- 
tival celebrated in Babylonia as in Assyria in the spring, and, 
therefore, the calendar, when perfected, beginning with the first 
spring month. Such a conception, with water as the primeval 








*I have discussed these elements in a paper on ‘The Composite Char- 
acter of the Babylonian Creation Story’ in the Ndldeke Festschrift (1906), 
2. 969-982. 
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element that needs to be controlled before vegetation can arise, 
life endure, and sun, moon and planets move in their courses, 
is natural to a region marked by two large rivers emptying into 
a large body of water like the Persian Gulf. An astrological 
motif enters into the tale, assuming a close relationship between 
heaven and earth, and leading to a correspondence between events 
above to occurrences below, which is a feature of Babylonian- 
Assyrian ‘theology.’ The story in its present form belongs to 
the period when the seats of the gods, who as representatives of 
law and order are opposed by Tiamat and her army, have been 
transferred to the heavens.* In accordance with this astrological 
setting, Marduk’s first task after overcoming Tiamat is to pass 
across the heavens, assigning fixed positions to the stars—i. e. 
to the gods—and regulating the calendar through the phases 
of the moon. With the sun in control of the universe, the 
movements of the heavenly bodies are regulated, vegetation 
springs up below, and the earth is thus prepared to sup- 
port life—animals and mankind. Heaven, accordingly, just as 
the earth, is assumed to be in existence, but the latter is not 
visible and the former does not manifest the regular phenomena 
of the heavenly bodies. The view here maintained is in keeping 
with the character of primitive creation tales or myths else- 
where, for the thought of a genuine creation out of nothing—a 
creatio ex nihilo—lies beyond the mental horizon of man in 
early and even in comparatively advanced stages of culture. As 
a trace of this limitation in the conception of beginnings, we 
find the keynote of the Akkadian creation-myth to be order 
rather than creation—order in place of the preceding lawless- 
ness. The tale remains, despite the introduction of more 
advanced ideas, on a level with a genuine nature myth—pic- 
turing the world as beginning in the spring. It was suggested by 
the manner in which, because of the climatic conditions prevail- 
ing in the Euphrates Valley, there is repeated each spring on a 
small seale the process of the conquest of the waters, with new 
life in nature springing up as a consequence of the recession 
of the waters. The world begins in the spring after the winter 
rains and storms have ceased. 


*See Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 207 seq., and Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 2. 420 seq. 
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III 

Now by the side of this distinctively Akkadian version—there 
is no reason to assume that it reverts to a Sumerian original— 
we have another partially preserved version of creation, written 
in Sumerian, though fortunately accompanied by an Akkadian 
translation. While agreeing with the Marduk pean in not 
passing back to any real period of a creatio ex nihilo, it unfolds 
in other respects an entirely different picture. 

The text, imperfectly preserved,® is an incantation to which 
as an introduction a narrative of the beginnings of things is 
attached.’ It betrays evidence of having been edited and modi- 
fied in order to adapt it to later political conditions than those 
in existence at the time when the composition first arose. This 
is shown by the introduction of the city of Babylon and its 
temple as among the first cities to be established (line 14), 
whereas in an earlier section Nippur, Uruk, and Eridu are 
named, but not Babylon. Now, Babylon does not come into 
prominence till after the establishment of a Semitic dynasty 


*Cuneiform Texts, 13, pl. 35-38. See King, Seven Tablets of Creation, 
1. 130-139. 

‘This attachment of myths to incantations is characteristic of both 
Sumerian and Akkadian compositions. Thus, to give a few examples, we 
have a tale of a tooth-worm as the supposed cause of. toothache intro- 
duced in connection with an incantation (Cuneiform Terts, 17, pl. 50)— 
the story forming, as it were, the justification for confidence in the incan- 
tation against toothache. The conflict between the moon and hostile 
powers, the story of the seven evil powers, etc., is part of an incantation 
series (Cuneiform Texts 16, pl. 13, col. iii; pl. 15, col. v, 28-58). An 
address to the ‘River of Creation,’ the remnant of some myth dealing 
with the beginnings of things, forms the introduction to two incantations 
(King, Seven Tablets of Creation, 1. 200-201). Langdon’s recent publi- 
cation of a Sumerian text, which will be discussed below (p. 290), likewise 
terminates in an incantation. In fact it would seem that to incanta- 
tions we owe the preservation of most of our Babylonian-Assyrian myths. 
We encounter the same combination among other peoples. So, e. g., in 
ancient Germanic literary fragments as in the Merseburger charms, the 
introduction is a snatch of some myth to justify and strengthen the charm 
itself that follows. It is interesting to note that we also find bits of 
myths introduced into astrological texts. So, e. g., in Virolleaud, L’Astrolo- 
gie Chaldéenne, Sin, no. i, and King, Seven Tablets, 2, pl. 49-50, the crea- 
tion of the moon and sun by the triad, Anu, Enlil, and Ea. See Jastrow, 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 2. 544. 
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with Babylon as its center, the sixth member of which is Ham- 
murapi (2123-2081 B. C.), who succeeds in uniting the Euphra- 
tes states into a great empire. The introduction of Babylon and 
its juxtaposition with such far older and genuine Sumerian cen- 
tres as Nippur, Uruk, and Eridu belongs therefore to the post- 
Hammurapi age. There are other indications of considerable 
modification that this text has undergone, and by a careful analy- 
sis we can with some degree of certainty lop off the later addi- 
tions from the original stock. To make this clear I will first 
give a translation of the text as it stands and then endeavor to 
restore the older form. 


1 A holy house, a house of the gods (in) a 
holy place* had not been made. 
Reed had not sprouted, tree had not been made. 
Brick had not been laid, brick structure had not 
been built. 
No house made, no city built. 


A city had not been made, living creature® not 
yet installed. 

Nippur was not made, E-Kur not built.*° 

Uruk not made, E-Anna not built. 

The Deep" had not been made, Eridu not built. 

A holy house, a house of the gods—as its 
dwelling was not made.’? 


* The Sumerian original has merely ‘the holy place’ which is better, for 
the ‘holy house’ is the ‘holy place.’ The line aims to describe a time 
before the gods had any dwelling-place, i. e. therefore, before they existed. 

° A-Dam = nam-mas-su-u with the verb sa-kin (‘place’) to convey the 
idea of filling a place with life. We might render it ‘life had not 
swarmed. ’ 

The city and its temples are inseparable, because the city is pri- 
marily the dwelling of the god of the place. 

™ Zu-Ab — ap-su-u. 

 Ki-Ku-bi Nu Dim = §u-bat-su ul ip-si-it, literally ‘its dwelling was not 
built,’ where ipsit is the third person feminine of the Permansive of epésu. 
The line is again intended, like line 1, to convey the thought that the gods 
were not yet. It is hardly likely that in the original Sumerian text the 
heaven as the dwelling-place of the gods was meant, though the later Akka- 
dian translator may have had this in mind. 
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10 All lands were sea. 
At a time when there was a ditch (?)** in the 
midst of the sea, 
At that time, Eridu was made, Esagila was built. 
Esagila where in the midst of the Deep 
Lugal Du-Azagga dwells. 
Babylon he made, Esagila was completed. 


The Anunnaki altogether he made.*® 
A holy city, the dwelling of their choice, with 
a lofty name they proclaimed.’® 
Marduk" constructed an expanse'* on the surface 
of the water. 
Dust he made and on the expanse he poured out. 
That the gods might be brought to dwell in 
their chosen dwelling, 


Mankind he created. 

Aruru created the seed of mankind with him. 

Beasts of the field, living creatures in the field’® 
he created. 

The Tigris and Euphrates he made and put in 
their place. 

Their names in goodly fashion he proclaimed. 

‘8 ra-tu-um-ma, where the emphatic addition wm-ma conveys the force of 
‘there was,’ corresponding to the Sumerian nam — ‘indeed.’ See Delitzsch, 
Sumer. Grammatik, p. 68. The Sumerian term corresponding to ratu 
is Sita. Ratu has been compared with the Hebrew rahat (Muss-Arnolt, 
Assyr. Dict., p. 961), ‘ditch’ or ‘gutter,’ and since among the synonyms 
of Sita we find Sita-na — bératim ‘wells’ (Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 10. 75), 
we are safe in taking our word to indicate a ‘ditch’ or ‘canal’—perhaps 
of sweet water in contrast to the apsi, ‘salt ocean.’ 

* Su-du = Suk-lul. Note the different verb from the one (bani) used in 
the other portion of the text. 

* So the Sumerian text, though perhaps an impersonal sense is intended. 

* The Sumerian text says ‘the houses (i. e. the temples of the gods) 
they named with a lofty name.’ 

* Gi-lim-ma, equated with Marduk in the Akkadian translation. 

‘Sq-ma-am (line 17) and a-mi in line 18, i. e. amu, of which ammatu, 
used in the Akkadian creation story (I, 2.) appears to be a feminine form. 
Ammatu is generally rendered ‘ground’ or land, but some such more gen- 
eral term like a solid ‘expanse’ comes nearer to the real meaning. 

* That is, large and small animals. 
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Verdure, the marsh plant, reed, and sprout 
he created. 
The green of the field he created. 
Lands, marsh,” and swamp, 
Cow with her young, mother-sheep with her lambkin, 
lamb of the fold, 
and forests, 












Groves 









He-goat, mountain goat he placed. 
The lord Marduk at the edge of the sea an 
embankment shut off. 
reed, marsh (?) he placed. 
: he brought forth. 
| Reed } h created, tree he created. 









35 ; in the place he created. 
[Brick he laid], brick structure he built. 
[House he made], city he built. 

[City he made], living creature he installed. 
[Nippur he made], E-Kur he built. 

[ 


40 [Uruk] he made, | E-Anna he built.**] 


Line 5 taken in connection with line 12 points to Eridu lying 
at the Persian Gulf as the first ‘city’ to be established. The 
hero of this myth would, therefore, be the god of Eridu, known 
to the Sumerians as Enki and appearing in Akkadian texts as Ea. 
One of the most common designations of this deity is ‘King of 
the Deep’ and it is evident, therefore, that Lugal-Du-Azagga, 
‘King of the holy habitation’, is a descriptive title of Enki,” 
‘the holy habitation’ being either Eridu or the temple at Eridu, 
or the Apsai or ‘Deep’ within which Enki dwells. The term 
was probably applied originally to the great body of water on 
which Eridu lay and was afterwards extended to both the city 














*°* Sug = apparu occurring also in line 25 and, therefore, an indication 
of a second version of the creation of vegetation. 

* At this point there is a break in the tablet, and when (pl. 38) it 
becomes intelligible again, we are in the midst of an incantation. Perhaps 
two lines corresponding to lines 8 and 9 are to be added as follows: 








‘The Deep he made, Eridu he built. 
A holy house, the house of the gods—as its dwelling he made.’ 







* See further below (p. 298, note 63) on Du-Azagga as the Sumerian 
name of the 7th month (TaSritu) and perhaps originally the beginning of 
the year. Taéritu, the Akkadian equivalent, means ‘beginning.’ 
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and temple sacred to him. Since Eridu by virtue of its posi- 
tion must have been one of the oldest settlements in the region, 
if not indeed the oldest, it would be natural to find a ‘creation’ 
myth centering around this place as the first bit of terra firma 
to be created. A ‘city,’ which here simply means an inhabited 
place, is inconceivable from the Sumerian-Akkadian point of 
view without the temple as the ‘house’ of the god to whom the 
city is sacred. The ‘holy house’ is therefore in the first line, 
according to the Sumerian text,?* equated with the ‘holy place,’ 
just as in line 4 ‘house’ and ‘city’ are equated. The first 
four lines describe in a general fashion a time before anything 
that we associate with this earth of ours—temples, plants, trees, 
structures, and cities—existed. It is not, however, said, as in 
the Akkadian version, that neither heaven nor earth ‘had a 
name.’ Apparently the world exists, not even submerged—but 
it is empty. 

With the repetition of the reference to the ‘city’ in line 5, 
we reach a more specific stage of the description of the begin- 
nings of things and I venture to suggest that line 8, 

The Deep had not been made, Eridu not built, 


forms the parallel to line 5. Lines 6-7, mentioning two other 
old ‘cities,’ Nippur and Uruk, would then be later additions, 
introduced as illustrations of the time when nothing at all 
existed in this world. We may go a step further and take these 
two lines as belonging to another version which has been dove- 
tailed into the one associated more particularly with Eridu. 
This view would carry with it the assumption that lines 9-11 
belong to this ‘Nippur’ version, as we might call it, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘Eridu’ version. An assumption of this 
nature would explain the repetition in line 9 of what has been 
already said, in line 1. Moreover the conception of ‘all lands 
being sea’ is in contradiction to line 8 where it is said that 
Apsii or the watery deep had not yet been made. The concep- 
tion in the ‘Nippur’ version agrees with the one in the above 
discussed ‘Akkadian’ myth, according to which water covered 
everything at the beginning of time. Line 11 would also belong 
to the ‘Nippur’ version, beginning the description of the man- 
ner in which terra firma appeared or was brought into existence, 
the description being continued in line 18. The Eridu ver- 


** See above, note 8. 
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sion, on the other hand, beginning with lines 1-5 and 8, con- 
tinues in lines 12-13 with the description of Eridu and its temple 
as the first to be created. Line 14 


Babylon he made, Esagila was completed, 





is clearly a later insertion ad majorem gloriam of the later capi- 
tal of the Babylonian empire, the temple of which derived its 
name from the far older sanctuary of Eridu.** The use of an 
Su-di = kalalu, ‘complete,’ 





entirely different verb in this line 
in place of Di = epésu or Dim = bani, ‘make’ and ‘build’— 
points likewise to a different source for this line. 

In the Eridu version the creator is naturally the god of Eridu, 
introduced as Lugal-Du-Azagga in line 13. It is he, therefore, 
who is to be regarded as the subject of lines 15 and 20, specify- 
ing the creation of the Anunnaki and mankind. Anunnaki is 
here a collective name used either for the gods in general or 
more probably for a group of deities under the tutelage of Lugal- 
Du-Azagga, constituting his court and who are created at one 
time by him. These Anunnaki assign a ‘lofty name’ for the 
holy city chosen by them, that is, for Eridu.*° In order to pro- 
vide a dwelling place, i. e. a temple in the city thus chosen, 
Lugal-Du-Azagga, it is said, (line 20) ‘creates mankind.’”** 

That humanity exists for the sake of the gods is the philosophy 
underlying this version. The gods wish to be worshiped; they 
need dwelling-places where the worshipers can gather. Men are 
therefore created to build temples as the essential feature of 


‘cities.’ 

Line 21 represents again a gloss to line 14, in part to con- 
form to the later view which associates a female consort with 
every deity, in part to combine the version with another one 
which made the female divine element—here designated as 






**The transfer is part of the general process, assigning to Marduk the 
attributes and distinction belonging to Ea of Eridu, who becomes the father 
of Marduk. See Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Baby- 


lonia and Assyria, p. 92, seq. 

* The Sumerian form of the city is designated as Dug, ‘the good city,’ 
whereas in the Akkadian translation, it is likewise written ideographically 
but as Nun-Ki, ‘the great’ or ‘royal’ place. 

** The conception is similar to what we find’ in the sixth tablet of the 
Akkadian version (King, Seven Tablets of Creation, 1. 86 seq.), where it 
is implied that mankind is created because the gods are lonely and want fol- 


lowers to pay them worship. 
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Aruru—the ‘mother’ of mankind. Aruru is merely one of 
many designations given to this element, which in the systema- 
tized pantheon of the Akkadians is symbolized under the gen- 
erie designation of Ishtar. 

There follows (lines 22-35) a description of the creation of 
animals and of plants and trees. The repetition points to a 
combination of two versions, since it is unlikely that in a unit 
text we would have double descriptions of (a) creation of ani- 
mals (line 22 and again in line 28 and 30), (b) the springing 
up of verdure and plants (lines 25-27 and again lines 32-35), 
while (c) line 29 again impresses one as a gloss added to either 
the one or the other version. In fact it is possible that we have 
three versions of the creation of animals and plants dovetailed 
into one another, to be analyzed as follows: (a) lines 22-26, 
animals, Tigris and Euphrates, verdure and plants**; (b) lines 
27-28 and 30, verdure, plants, and animals (with line 29 as an 
interrupting gloss) ; and (c) lines 32-35, verdure, animals,** and 
trees. At all events, there can be little question that lines 22-26 
belong to the Eridu version, as is indicated by the mention of 
the two great rivers which empty their waters into the great 
‘deep’—the domain of Lugal-Du-Azagga. It is this god, there- 
fore, who creates the animals of the field, assigns courses to the 
two rivers, gives them their names (by which is meant his con- 
trol of them, since he calls them into existence), and finally it 
is Lugal-Du-Azagga who causes vegetation to spring up. Lines 
27-28 and 30 may belong to the Nippur version, while lines 
31 and those following may represent a later addition in order 
to ascribe the honor of creation to Marduk.*® If we are to 
assume a third independent version embodied in our text it 
would be the Marduk or Babylon version of which, therefore, 
line 14 would form a part. 

This brings us to the last point to be considered in our analy- 
sis—the occurrence of the name Marduk in line 17 as the equiva- 


* Line 26 would represent a general summary to indicate all kinds of 
vegetation. 

** To be supplied in line 33, which would, therefore, read ‘ [beasts of the 
field and living creatures of the field] he brought forth,’ or similar words 
supplied at the beginning. Lines 31-32 would then form part of the 
‘Marduk’ or ‘Babylon’ version together with lines 14 and 21. 

*” Or this, as an alternative, may form part of a second Nippur version, 
modified by the substitution of Marduk for Enlil. See below, p. 287. 
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lent of a Sumerian deity written Gi-Lim-ma. As the sole 
instance of such an equation, it is open to question whether the 
Akkadian translator is not revealing here his preference for 
Marduk rather than following a genuine tradition. If the line 
belongs to the ‘Nippur’ version, we should expect Gi-Lim-ma to 
be a designation of Enlil. The circumstance that in line 31, 
where the Sumerian portion is broken off, we have be-lum Mar- 
duk, ‘lord Marduk,’ points likewise to the substitution here of 
the god Marduk for the old patron deity of Nippur, who in the 
Akkadian myth of creation is obliged to yield his headship of 
the pantheon which he so long enjoyed to Marduk. The ‘Nip- 
pur’ version, consisting of lines 6-7, 9-11, 17, 18, 27-28, 30, 
and possibly also 33 and 35 (but hardly 31 and 32), would thus 
furnish us with an account of creation, beginning with a descrip- 
tion of a chaotic condition when the waters prevailed everywhere, 
as in the Akkadian version, followed by an account of terra firma 
brought about by a foundation of some kind stretched on the 
waters on which a deity pours dust so as to secure soil. After this 
land and marsh appear in which animal life is placed and reeds 
and trees spring up. If line 21 belongs to this version,*® we would 
also have a reference to the creation of mankind by a deity in 
association with a goddess. 
The other version, forming, according to the thesis above set 
forth, the account of the beginnings of things, belonging to the 
old Sumerian center of Eridu, and consisting of lines 1-5, 8, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 22-26, reads as follows: 





























A holy house, a house of the gods (in) a 
holy place had not been made. 

2 Reed had not sprouted, tree had not been made. 

3 Brick had not been laid, brick structure had not 
been built. 

No house made, no city built. 

5 <A city had not been made, living creature not yet 

installed. 
8 The Deep had not been made, Eridu** not built. 

12 At that time Eridu was made, Esagila was built. 

13 Esagila where in the midst of the Deep, Lugal-Du- 

Azagga dwells. 




















* See, however, above, p. 284. 
* Written Dug-(ga), the ‘good’ city. 





See above, note 25. 
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15 The Anunnaki altogether he made. 
16 A holy city, the dwelling of their choice, with 
a lofty name they proclaimed. 
19 That the gods might be brought to dwell in 
their chosen dwelling, 
Mankind he created. 
Beasts of the field, living creatures in the field 
he created. 
23 The Tigris and Euphrates he made and put in 
their place. 
24 Their names in goodly fashion he proclaimed. 
25 Verdure, the marsh plant, reed, and sprout he 
created. 
26 The green of the field he created. 


This portion of our text I regard as the original stock which 
has been enlarged by the dovetailing into it of another version, 
probably originating in Nippur, which has been modified so as 
to make Marduk the hero; he replaces Enlil, the god of Nippur, 
who is deseribed by one of his epithets as Gi-Lim-ma. Taking 
up now the ‘Eridu’ version, we note in the first place the 
absence of any conflict. There is no assumption of a chaotic 


condition at the beginning of time with the watery element in 
control. <A city as the dwelling of the god Lugal-Du-Azagga 
and the production of the Anunnaki are the first steps in the 
work of creation, after which mankind and animals are created, 
and vegetation springs up. The version, therefore, assumes the 
earth to be in existence but empty. There is no life in it. The 
god of Eridu, Enki, described as ‘king of the holy habitation,’ 
is also in existence, and in a naive way it is assumed that his 
dwelling place represents the starting-point of the world. There 
is implied here, as already suggested, a synonymity between the 
‘deep’ as the dwelling of Enki and the ‘city’ of Enki which 
is Eridu. Both fall within the category of a ‘holy place’ (line 
1) which the Akkadian translation, it will be recalled, modifies 
somewhat.*? The ‘city’ is also associated with the ‘temple’ in 
the ‘city.’ Both ‘city’ and ‘temple’ are copies of the ‘Deep’ 
as the prototype of Enki’s dwelling, but the ‘Deep’ too must 
be created. This is significant by way of contrast to the Akka- 


* By adding ‘in,’ see above, note 8. 
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dian version which assumes the ‘Deep’ as the watery element 
in complete control and, therefore, of course, existing at the 
beginning of time. The underlying conception of the Eridu 
version is that the watery element must be created before the 
empty earth can be filled with human life and with animals, and 
before vegetation can be produced. Such a conception could 
hardly have arisen in the same climatie region as the one which 
gave rise to the ‘Akkadian’ version, emphasizing the super- 
abundance of the watery element to such an extent as to assume 
the earth to be submerged beneath the surging mass, and necessi- 
tating a conflict to subdue the lawless element. The reflection of 
this view is also to be seen in the ‘Nippur’ version, dovetailed 
into the ‘Eridu’ version, and if we are to assume the existence 
of a third version in the text just analyzed, that too—a ‘Baby- 
lon’ or a second ‘Nippur’ version—would be in accord with the 
‘Akkadian’ conception. The substratum of the text, on the other 
hand, points to an origin of the conception evolved in a region 
where water is not abundant, where instead of water being the 
element to be overcome it is the condition necessary to bring 
about all life and vegetation. The world begins according to 
this version with the coming of the watery element, not with 
its being placed under control. Creation was pictured as ensuing 
at the time of the beginning of the rainy season, not with the 
cessation of the rains and storms. The ‘Eridu’ version, there- 
fore, directs us to some mountainous region where there are no 
streams that overflow and submerge entire districts, where water 
is not abundant, or at least not so abundant as to give rise to 
the view that it was the primeval element. If, therefore, the 
‘Akkadian’ version represents the world as beginning in the 
spring, with the triumph of the sun over the rains and storms 
of winter, the ‘Eridu’ version would point to such a beginning 
in the fall of the year, when the winter rains set in. Now to be 
sure, Eridu is situated on the Persian Gulf, and therefore we 
would not expect any version to arise in that center which would 
represent the beginnings of things otherwise than in the ‘Akka- 
dian’ story. We must, therefore, assume the ‘Eridu’ version 
to have been brought to this region by the Sumerians from their 
original homes. Where this home was, it is impossible at pres- 
ent to determine with any degree of certainty, but several indi- 
cations point to its having been in a mountainous district. One 
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of these indications is the zikkurat or stage-tower, attached to 
temples of Babylonia in the old Sumerian centers. These stage- 
towers, consisting of a series of stories one above the other with 
either a winding ascent to the top or a direct ascent from one 
stage to the other, are clearly intended to represent a mountain 
and the circumstance that the seat of the deity to whom the 
tower is sacred was at the top points to a belief which placed 
the seats of the gods on the tops of mountains. Such a belief 
is common among peoples dwelling in a mountainous region, and 
the inference is justified that the people who introduced the 
zikkurat® into the Euphrates Valley came from such a region 
and by a natural impulse were led to reproduce a mountain in 
miniature to symbolize their old manner of worship. That the 
zikkurat is always attached to the temple proper, which is 
modeled after the pattern of a house with a court or two courts 
and with chambers around the courts, indicates that in this 
combination of two motifs in the religious architecture the 
‘house’ comes first, and the zikkurat, as a supplement, second. 
The altar is in connection with the ‘house,’ and the main cult 
is carried on before the image of the god in the innermost part 
of the house, not on the top of the zikkurat.** We may, there- 
fore, set down the temple or house motif as due to the Semites 
among whom, as among the Egyptians, the temple is patterned 
upon the dwelling-house, and the tower motif as the one intro- 
duced into the Euphrates Valley by the Sumerians. Again, the 
fact that the word for ‘country’ (Kur) in Sumerian means pri- 
marily ‘mountain,’ leads us likewise to a mountainous region as 
the home of the Sumerians. The sign reverts to the picture of 
a mountain. As against one word for both ‘mountain’ and 
‘country’ in Sumerian, we have in Akkadian two separate words 
(Sadti, ‘mountain,’ and mdtu, ‘country’ or ‘land’). The name 
E-Kur, ‘mountain house,’ as the designation of the temple of the 
Sumerian deity En-lil in Nippur, known to be one of the oldest of 
the Sumerian centers in the Euphrates Valley, may be instanced 
as a further proof, and in accord with this we find Enlil addressed 


* The Sumerian term for zikkurat is U-Nir, to be explained perhaps as 
‘visible far and wide.’ 

**See for further details Jastrow, Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, 
p. 374 seq.; and Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia 
and Assyria, p. 280 seq. 
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in hymns as the ‘great mountain,”*® and his consort Ninlil is also 
known as Nin-har-sag, i. e. ‘lady of the mountain.’ Perhaps a 
name like E-sagila, ‘high house’, for Enki’s temple at Eridu,** 
another exceedingly ancient, if not indeed the oldest, Sumerian 
settlement, is to be accounted for in the same way as E-Kur. 
Until some decisive evidence is forthcoming, the further question 
whether the Sumerians came from the mountainous districts 
of southern and central Asia Minor must be left in abeyance, 
with much in favor of Briinnow’s view** that the Sumerians 
came to the Valley from the northwest rather than the northeast. 












IV 

We are fortunate in having another very ancient Sumerian 
| text affording us a view of beginnings, and which upon analysis 
turns out to be in agreement with the above discussed ‘Eridu’ 
version, picturing the world at the beginning of time to be in 
existence, but empty through lack of water. With the coming 
of the rain, vegetation appears and the world is prepared to sus- 
tain life—animal and human. I refer to the text which Lang- 
don has published under the title of The Sumerian Epic of Para- 
dise, the Flood and the Fall of Man (Philadelphia, 1915). Lang- 
don is entirely wrong in seeing in the beginning of the text 
a description of a primeval Paradise, as well as in his view that 
mankind was ejected from this fictitious Paradise with the com- 
ing of a flood from which a favored individual is said to have 
escaped, and that this favored individual, whom Langdon calls 
Tagtug, then forfeits the boon of immortality by eating of a 
forbidden fruit. I have tried to show this in a brief article on 
‘The Sumerian View of Beginnings’ (JAOS 36. 122), which will 
‘be followed by a full analysis of Langdon’s text in vol. 33 no. 2 of 




































* Rawlinson IV*, pl. 27, no. 2, obv. 15-16; Gudea Cyl. A, col. viii, 16, 
etc. Meyer’s view (Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien, p. 33) that the 
seat of the gods on the tops of mountains is a Semitic conception is cor- 
rect, but this does not exclude it also as a Sumerian belief. 

* Then transferred to Marduk’s temple at Babylon. See Jastrow, Reli- 
gion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1. 130 seq., and Aspects of Religious 
Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, p. 93. 

* ZA, 28. 387. See Eduard Meyer’s remarks in Sumerier und Semiten in 
Babylonien, p. 114, who leaves the question open. See further, Jastrow, 
Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 121, and King, History of Sumer 
and Akkad, p. 53 seq. and Appendix I. 
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the American Journal of Semitic Languages. Professor Sayce 
agrees with my view that there is no account of a flood in Lang- 
don’s text (Expository Times, November 1915), while Barton 
(Archaeology and the Bible, p. 283 note) as well as Prince (JAOS 
36. 90) and finally Peters in a review of Langdon’s publication, 
also agree with me in rejecting all of Langdon’s theses. Lang- 
don’s rendering of the text or rather his two renderings** are 
full of false translations due to his faulty method and lack of 
attention to philological niceties, as his text is full of errors, some 
of which he has now himself recognized, though by no means 
all.*® We are concerned here merely with the first two columns 
of the text. 

The text opens with a description of the god Enki and his 
consort Nin-ella who dwell alone in a mountain, described as a 
‘holy place,’ Ki Azagga,*® corresponding to E Azagga, ‘holy 
house’ and Ki Azagga in the Eridu version of the beginnings of 
things above analyzed. 

The name of the mountain is written with a sign the reading 
of which is doubtful. Langdon’s proposal to identify it with 
Dilmun, written invariably Ni-Tuk, is good enough as a guess 
but on examination turns out to be indefensible.*' Let us call 
the place X for the present. Emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
Enki and his consort are ‘alone’ (lines 7 and 10). If, there- 
fore, the ‘holy place’ in the mountain X is further described 
in a description comprising lines 13-21, as a spot where animals 
did not carry on their usual activities associated with them, it 
is reasonable to conclude that such a description is merely a 
poetic manner of emphasizing that no animals were found there. 
In other words Enki and Ninella are in a world in which there 
is not as yet any animal life. The raven, it is said in this 
description, did not croak, the kite (?) did not shriek, the lion 


* What he calls a revised translation is given by him in the Expository 
Times for January, 1916, pp. 165-168, and we are now promised a third to 
be issued in French, which he announces will be the ‘final’ one. 

*® See his ‘Critical Notes upon the Epic of Paradise,’ JAOS 36. 140-145, 

the ‘uncritical’ character of which will be shown by me in my article in 
AJSL. . 
” The epithet occurs three times, lines 2, 4, 5, and is to be supplied in line 
3 and probably also in line 1; it alternates with Zl ‘pure’ in lines 6, 9, 
and 12. 

“See the discussion of this reading in my article in AJSL. 
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did not slay, the wolf did not plunder the lambs, the dog did 
not tear the kids, and the unidentified animal (now read zebu 
by Langdon) did not graze, the young did not graze (?) with 
the mother, the bird of heaven did not do something, the dove 
did not hatch (?).42 To assume these lines to be a description 
of a primeval Paradise where all was ‘peace and bliss,’ as 
Langdon proposed, is clearly out of the question. If we had 
merely the lines about the lion, wolf, and dog, the interpreta- 
tion would be possible, but a difficulty arises with the ‘raven’ 
and ‘kite.’ Why should ravens not croak or kites not shriek? 
That surely would not seriously disturb the bliss of Paradise, 
unless we assume that Enki and his consort were ‘nervous,’ 
sensitive to unpleasant noises. Line 18, where it is said that 
the zebu (?) did not ‘graze,’ is fatal to Langdon’s thesis.* 
But human life is also non-existent in the ‘holy place.’ This 
is indicated in lines 22-25, again in poetic fashion, by saying that 
there were no diseases, that no one said ‘mother’ or ‘father.’ 
Since diseases were believed to be due to demons that had found 
their way into the body and which had to be exorcised in order 
that the sufferer might be relieved, the absence of disease was 
due to the fact that there were no demons, and this again because 
there were no people whom they could plague. ‘Father’ and 
‘Mother’ was not said because there were no parents to be 
addressed and no children to address them.** 

The description in col. i of our text is, therefore, that of a 
world in existence but empty, and the reason for this absence 
of animal and human life is clearly indicated in line 26 where it 


is said: 


In the pure place, no water flowed, 
In the city no water was poured out. 


Without water, life cannot exist, vegetation cannot spring up. 
The total absence of human activity is again indicated in the 
following lines in poetical fashion, after which the goddess 
Ninella—represented at once as the daughter and consort of 
Enki—appeals to the latter to supply the ‘city’ which he has 









“So Prince suggests (JAOS 36. 96). The verbs at the ends of the lines 
19-21 are broken off or doubtful. 

*“ See for a full discussion the article in AJSL. 

“Parallel poetic phrases in Sumerian productions will be found in my 


article in AJSL. 
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founded with drinking water in abundance.*® The ‘city’ is 
equated with the locality X in which Enki and Ninella dwell 
and the wish is expressed that the ‘city’ and ‘place may drink 
water in abundance’ and become the ‘house of the gathering 
place of the land.’ The ‘city’ as in the ‘Eridu’ version is 
conceived merely as a place to be inhabited. Wherever a god 
dwells there is a ‘city,’ of which the god is the patron, and 
where he is worshiped. The ‘house’ is the temple, as at once 
the home of the god and the sanctuary to which worshipers come 
to pay their homage. ‘Land,’ ‘city,’ and ‘temple’ are thus 
regarded as synonymous terms, as in the ‘Eridu’ version. The 
request of Ninella is granted, and in further sequence the com- 
ing of the waters is pictured as the result of a union between the 
god and the goddess, designated in this episode as Nintu ‘the 
mother of the land,’ her name signifying the ‘lady of birth.’** 
The result is a rich vegetation, poetically described as*’ 


Like fat, like fat, like rich cream, 
Nintu, the mother of the land, brought forth. 


With the further episodes in this interesting text in which the 
drenching of the fields is twice again described we are not con- 
cerned, but merely with the view of Beginnings as set forth in 
the first two columns. This view has such points in common with 
the ‘Eridu’ version as to make it evident that the two belong 
to the same order and reflect the same climatic conditions. They 
must have originated in a region where water was not plentiful 
and where as a consequence vegetation and life are associated 
with the coming on of the rainy season. The world, therefore, 
is pictured as beginning in the fall when the rains set in, and 


* Lines 31 to Col. ii, 10. The closing lines of Col. i are broken off. On 
this double relationship of Ninella (elsewhere designated as Damgalnunna 
(eol. ii, 31) and Nintu (col. ii, 21), see my article in AJSL. The con- 
ception is met with elsewhere. If a male deity is pictured as the starting- 
point of the universe, the first goddess is produced by him and becomes 
his consort; she is, therefore, daughter and wife. If a female deity is the 
starting-point, she produces a son who becomes her husband. So, e. g., 
Ishtar and Tammuz. 

“On the significance of this symbolism, the rain as the seed of the 
god poured into the womb of the goddess as ‘Mother Earth,’ see the 
article in AJSL, where parallels from other sources are adduced. 

“Col. ii, 43-46. 
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not in the spring when the storms and rains cease. Such a con- 
dition is apt to prevail in mountainous districts where the 
streams are low or entirely dried up in the dry season and 
depend upon the rains to fill them again, in contrast to a moun- 
tainless plain like the Euphrates Valley, where the streams, fed 
from their sources, flow in abundance during the entire year 
and during the rainy season overflow and cause inundations. 
Enki and his consort are described as dwelling in a mountain. 
Naturally, the old Sumerian tales of Beginnings were modified 
when the Sumerians left their mountain homes to come to the 
Euphrates Valley. Instead of the locality X in the mountains, 
the old cities in which the Sumerians established themselves, and 
more particularly Eridu at the head of the great body of water, 
became the scene of action. Enki, himself, whose name signify- 
ing ‘The lord of the land’ (or more vaguely ‘place’) becomes 
a water-deity and is identified with Ea whose home is the ‘great 
deep,’ i. e. the Apst. A contrast is set up between the ‘bitter 
waters’ of the Apsi, and the sweet, drinkable waters of the 
streams; and in other ways the old myth is modified, indica- 
tions of which are to be seen in Langdon’s text and become more 
pronounced in the ‘Eridu’ version. The final upshot of the 
process is the grafting of the ‘Akkadian’ view of Beginnings 
upon the ‘Sumerian’ conception as we find it in the composite 
production, Cuneiform Texts, 13, pl. 35-38. In thus distinguish- 
ing between Sumerian and Akkadian views of Beginnings, many 
passages in the somewhat mixed conceptions held of Enki-Ea 
become clearer. It has always been puzzling to find him 
addressed by two names, conveying such contradictory points of 
view as ‘a god of the land’ and a god whose ‘house,’ i. e. his 
dwelling-place, is the ‘water,”**’ and which leads to making him 
the Lugal-zu-ab or Sar apsi, ‘king of the deep,’ or the ‘Lugal- 
Du-Azagga,’ ‘king of the holy habitation’—a synonym of the 
‘deep.’ In long lists of the names and attributes of Ea, e. g., 
Cuneiform Texts, 24, pl. 14-15, we find designations that belong 
to a water-god such as Lugal-id-da, ‘king of streams’ (line 23), 
by the side of others like Dug-ga-bur, ‘potter’ (line 41 and 43), 
which point to a land deity. The frequent association of Enki-Ea 


**Conveyed by the two signs E —‘house’ and a ‘water,’ whether this 
be the correct etymology or merely a play on the name. 
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with the working of metals*® likewise is more appropriate to a 
god whose home is in the mountains where metals are found, 
than to a god who dwells in the waters. The symbolism on 
Boundary Stones where Enki-Ea is represented as a ram’s head, 
alternating or combined with a goat-fish,°° may perhaps be 
explained in the same way as due to a combination of two differ- 
ent conceptions. However the combination of Enki with Ea 
is to be accounted for, so much at least is clear that Enki repre- 
sents originally the Sumerian ‘land’ deity, who as the earliest 
god is naturally viewed as the creator of the universe. He 
becomes in this capacity the En-An-Ki, ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth’ (Cuneiform Tezts, 24, pl. 14, 18), and the Nu-Dim-Mut, 
the general ‘artificer’ (line 19), whereas Ea is distinctively 
a conception that reflects conditions as they existed in the 
Euphrates Valley and must have originated in that region. We 
eannot go so far as to assert that the name is of ‘Akkadian’ 
origin (in which case the writing E-a, ‘house of water,’ would 
be an etymological ‘play’), but we may say that the Sumerians 
did not know of Ea till they settled in the land of the ‘Akka- 
dians.’ They added to the ‘land’ and mountain ‘deity’ the dis- 
tinction of being also the lord of the Deep, and in that capacity 
called him Ea. 


Vv 

There is another aspect of the contrast between the Sumerian 
and Akkadian views of Beginnings that should be here consid- 
ered, namely, the bearings of the thesis here brought forth on 
the remarkably similar contrast between the two accounts of 
creation in the Book of Genesis, the so-called P document, Gen. 
1-2. 4° and the J account Gen. 2. 4°-25. The P document pic- 
tures the beginning of things as a time when the Tehdém, i. e. 
the watery element (Tiamat) covered everything—a time of 
lawlessness expressed by the famous phrase T'ohti Wa-Bohti. The 


“See Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 1. 176 and 293, where 
other designations of Ea in his capacity as the patron of the metal work- 
ers will be found, including Nin-Kur, lord of the mountains. In this 
capacity he is called Nin-igi-lamga-gid (Cuneiform Texts, 24, pl. 14 
38). 

® See the list in Hinke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchadrezzar I, 
p. 241. 


’ 
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earth is submerged beneath the waters, and when these are 
gathered into one place the earth appears covered with ver- 
dure, whereupon vegetation follows. Then order is established 
in the universe by placing the sun and moon in control of the 
regulation of time and seasons—very much as in the Akkadian 
version,’ though with the modifications called for to adapt the 
old nature myth to an advanced monotheistic conception of cre- 
ation and of Divine government. The world begins with the 
drying up of the waters and the cessation of storms and rain 
in the spring. In the J Document—the older of the two—the 
picture is just the reverse. The earth exists, but it is empty. 
There is no life in it—‘no one to till the ground,’ because no 
rain had fallen upon it. It is only after the earth is drenched”? 
that vegetation appears, preparing the earth to sustain human 
and animal life. The world, therefore, begins with the coming 
of the rainy season, i. e. in the fall, precisely as in the Sumerian 
view of Beginnings.** As between the two Biblical versions, the 
one in the J document fits in with climatic conditions in the 
interior of Palestine—a mountainous region with only one large 
river and with smaller streams and brooks that are very low or 
entirely empty in the dry season. The welfare of the popula- 
tion is dependent upon the fall and winter rains—the early and 
the late rains. Hence in the Jewish ritual, as developed in post- 
exiliec days, the prayer is inserted at the time of the harvest 
festival that the early and late rains may fall in abundance. 
The P version, on the other hand, reflects so unmistakably the 
conditions in Babylonia that there can be no doubt of its being 
an importation, superimposed through the sojourn of large bodies 
of Jews in that region after the fall of the Southern Hebrew 
monarchy. It follows that the traditional celebration of the 


“The puzzling ed of Gen. 2. 6 conveys in some way the notion of a 
thorough drenching of the soil. 

*It is only proper to add that Professor Sayce was the first to suggest 
an analogy between this Biblical version and the Sumerian point of view 
(Expository Times, November, 1915), though I had reached my conclusions 
independently before Sayce’s article came into my hands. Note the curi- 
ous resemblance in construction between Gen. 2. 5 ‘plant of the field had 
not yet sprouted, herb of the field had not yet grown’ and the opening 
lines of the ‘Eridu’ version (p. 286, above). 

* Dembitz, Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home, p. 123 seq. and p. 
130 seq. 
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Jewish New Year in the fall of the year, still maintained in the 
orthodox ritual of today, is older than the Jewish calendar 
which begins the official year with the first spring month. The 
calendar is due to direct borrowing from Babylonia, as is recog- 
nized in the Talmud.*® Therefore, such a statement as that the 
month of the Exodus from Egypt is to be reckoned as the first 
of the months®® even though the older name of the month is 
given,’ along with the specific designation of the seventh month 
as the New Year’s time,** is to be found in the P document and 
reflects the same influences that are betrayed in P’s version of 
creation. To avoid the inconsistency of celebrating a ‘New 
Year’s day’ at the beginning of the seventh month, P avoids 
the designation New Year TIT WN) and calls the festi- 
val Winn Mt ‘Memorial of the Trumpet Sound,”® or 
ny DY. ‘Day of the Trumpet Sound.’ He clearly has a pur- 
pose in doing so,°° but popular tradition, which is always stronger 
than official doctrine, maintained the designation JWT WN for 
the established celebration of the New Year in the fall.** Does it 
follow that, because the P version of creation betrays direct evi- 
dence of having been introduced into Genesis under influences 
emanating from Babylonia, the older J version is to be brought 
into direct connection with the Sumerian View of Beginnings? 
Hardly, for in view of the wide-spread tendency to evolve crea- 
tion myths and tales among people everywhere after a certain 
stage of culture had been reached, when man’s sense of curi- 
osity is aroused as to how this world in which he lives, and how 
the larger universe above him came into being, it would be 
natural for the inhabitants of Palestine to produce a concep- 
tion of Beginnings that would reflect climatic conditions pre- 
vailing in that country. The J version would, therefore, be the 


* Talmud Yerushalmi, Rosh ha-Shana 1. 1. 

® Exodus 12. 2. 

* Ex. 13. 4; 23. 15; 34. 18; also Deut. 16. 1, which appears to be the 
source for the last two passages in Exodus. 

8 Lev. 23. 24. 

5° Num. 29. 1. 

® Ezekiel 40. 1, however, uses the phrase—the only occurrence in the O. T., 
but even here the Greek text has ‘first month.’ 

"See further on this point Paul Volz, Das Neujahrsfest Jahwes, p. 10 
seq. 
20 JAOS 36 
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indigenous one ;** the P, the borrowed one. The analogies pre- 
sented by the former with the Sumerian view would be due to 
similar climatic conditions in the districts in which they arose. 
The theory of direct borrowing in the case of the J version is 
also excluded by the predominance of the Akkadian version in 
Babylonian literature, leading as we have seen to attempts to 
adapt the old Sumerian myths to the Akkadian point of view 
and of which some illustrations have been given. 

Traces of the Sumerian view, however, survived in Babylonian 
Literature,” and if the above endeavor to differentiate between 




















® According to the fragment of the old Canaanitish ‘agricultural’ cal- 
endar found in Gezer (Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, 1909, p. 31) the year began in the fall. The old Persian year like- 
wise began in the fall but was afterwards—so in the Avesta—transferred 
to the spring, no doubt again under Babylonian influence. See Jackson, 
‘Iranische Religion,’ in Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, 2. 677. Simi- 
larly, the ancient Arabs, who under foreign influences transferred the older 
New Year’s period from the fall to the spring (Wellhausen, Reste Ara- 
| bischen Heidentums, p. 99). 
® There are, in fact, some indications that the seventh month was at 
one time regarded in Babylonia like Nisan as ‘the beginning of the year.’ 
See Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens 2. 462, in the discussion 
of an explanatory comment to an official report of the appearance of the 
new moon. The Babylonians may have had, like the Jews, two ‘calendars,’ 
an official one beginning in the spring and a ‘religious’ one beginning in 
the fall. If so, the latter would be a trace of the older Sumerian view 
which, as we have seen, would have led to beginning the year in the fall. 
The name for the seventh month tasritu which has the force of ‘ beginning’ 
(see Muss-Arnolt, Assyrian Dictionary, p. 1201>) likewise points in this 
direction. The Sumerian designation of this month Du-Azagga — ‘holy 
habitation’ is a direct reference to the place where Enki and his consort 
at the beginning of things dwell; and it is interesting to note as a further 
trace of the Sumerian view localizing this holy place in a ‘mountain,’ (and 
not in the Euphrates Valley), that in a bilingual hymn (Rawlinson V., pl. 
50, 52) Du-Azagga is equated with Sadi, ‘mountain,’ further described 
as Ki Nam-tar-tar-ri-e-ne— a3ar simdtum, ‘place of fates.’ The name 
Du-Azagga thus appears to be a direct allusion to a ‘Sumerian’ myth, 
such as we have in the two Sumerian versions of Beginnings. above analyzed. 
The designation of Nabu as the god of the Du-Azagga, ‘holy habita- 
tion,’ (Briinnow, no. 9609) is of course a late transfer of the attributes 
of Enki-Ea at a time when Enki had become a ‘water-god,’ and the Du- 
Azagga had been identified with the apsé or ‘deep.’ 

The assumption of ‘two’ calendars is nothing unusual. The Rabbis, 
in fact, recognize ‘four’ New Year periods: (1) 1st of Nisan as ‘civil,’ 
for dating reigns of rulers and for festivals; (2) 1st of Tishri for reckon- 
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the Sumerian and Akkadian views of Beginnings is correct, we 
would have also a valuable criterion for distinguishing, in the 
conceptions connected with Enki-Ea, as in the case of other dis- 
tinctly Sumerian deities like Enlil, and in the transfer of the 
attributes of such gods as Enki and Enlil to the later head of 
the Babylonian pantheon Marduk, between traits that reflect the 
original nature of these deities, and such as are due to the natural 
process in transferring conceptions of gods belonging to a 
mountainous people with the climatic and economic conditions 
appertaining thereto, to become the protective Powers of an 
agricultural population, dwelling in a region in which water 
was plentiful. 


ing time and as the agricultural New Year; (3) Ist of Elul (sixth month) 
for tithing cattle; and (4) Ist (or 15th) of Shebat (eleventh month), the 
New Year for trees (Talmud Babli, Rosh ha-Shana, 1 a). 

Finally, the order of the months in the older Babylonian calendar, in 
force during the Sargon period and in the Ur dynasty, points to a year 
beginning in August-September. See Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst 
in Babel, 2. 174 seq. This would reflect the Sumerian point of view, 
whereas the change during the Hammurapi period to a calendar beginning 
the year with the first spring month would be due to the assertion of 
Akkadian influence. It may be that as a consequence of the mixture of 


two different points of view ‘two’ calendars continued to be recognized, 
at least for a time, the older one surviving in-the cult and the later one 
becoming the official calendar for dated documents and the like. The rela- 
tionship between the older and later Babylonian calendars is, however, a 
subject that requires further investigation. 








Tranian Views of Origins in connection with Similar Babylonian 
Beliefs—By A.pert J. Carnoy, Professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In his notable article ‘Sumerian and Akkadian Views of 
Beginnings’ Professor Jastrow calls attention to the marked 
contrast between the cosmologies of the two races that met in 
Chaldea. In the view of the Sumerians there is not even an 
approach to a creation. The existence of the earth, of rivers, 
mountains, and even cities, is assumed, as cities are above all the 
dwelling-places of the gods and a god is not conceivable with- 
out a dwelling. Life then comes on Earth through the introduc- 
tion of water and irrigation. Man also results from a union 
between the water-gods. According to the conception of the 
Akkadians, on the other hand, the watery deep is disorder, and 
the cosmos, the order of the world, is due to the victory of a 
god of light and spring over the monster of winter and water; 
man is directly made by the gods. 

Myths have an essentially migratory existence. They are 
very easily transferred from one nation to its neighbors. When 
they are not taken over as a whole, they often exert an influence 
on the original traditions of the other peoples. It may therefore 
prove of value to examine the ideas of the Iranians regarding 
the beginnings of things, to endeavor to disentangle the original 
myths from the intricacies of Mazdean tradition, and to compare 
the Iranian accounts with both Sumerian and Akkadian stories, 
in order to establish to how great an extent Chaldean beliefs have 
influenced, in this respect, the views of the neighboring Aryans 
of Persia. The necessity of such an inquiry seemed to me the 
more urgent because, according to the views that I laid out in 
an article published in the American Journal of Theology, Jan- 
uary, 1917, the ideas of Chaldeans concerning gods and morality 
exerted a decisive influence on the religion of the Indo-Iranians 
at a very early period. 


I 
SUMERIAN VIEWS ON BEGINNINGS 


The Sumerian account of Beginnings centers around the pro- 
duction by the gods of water, Enki and his consort Nin-ella (or 
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Dangal), of a great number of canals bringing rain to the deso- 
late fields of a dry continent. Life both of vegetables and ani- 
mals follows the profusion of the vivifying waters. There is a 
central sea into which the channels and rivers converge. This 
sea is, of course, the Persian Gulf, which was considered to be the 
‘confluence of streams’! and was the object of a special rever- 
ence as sacred to Enki.? In that process, a mountain also seems 
to have played a part, judging from the efforts made by Sume- 
rians in the Chaldean plain to make up for the absence of 
mountains by erecting staged towers. The legend appears thus 
to have originated not in the watery valley of the Euphrates 
but on the shore of the Persian Gulf in a dry country in the 
vicinity of mountains. In the process of life’s production besides 
Enki, the personality of his consort is very conspicuous. She is 
called Nin-Ella, ‘the pure Lady,’ Damgal-Nunna, the ‘great 
Lady of the Waters,’ Nin-Tu, ‘the Lady of birth.’ She is both 
daughter and wife to Enki and it would appear that from their 
union, a child was born who was to be the ancestor of man- 
kind, according to Prof. Jastrow’s interpretation of a recently 
discovered tablet published by Langdon under the title The 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man. In 
later traditions, the personality of that Great Lady seems to 
have been overshadowed by that of Ishtar, who absorbed several 
of her functions. 

It is most natural to compare the Sumerian story of the intro- 
duction of water on Earth with the Iranian account of the 
creation of waters. The fifth Yasht tells us that Mazdah has 
created the waters. They converge into the sea Vourukasha, 
‘ocean with large gulfs,’ that covers one-third of the earth, in 
the direction of the southern limit of the mythical mountain 
Hara Berezaiti, ‘the high Hara,’ later identified with Mt. 
Alburz, but in reality merely mythical. So wide it is that it 
contains the water of a thousand gulfs. It has a thousand out- 
lets. Those outlets are of various sizes. Some are great, some 
are small, some are so large that a man with a horse should com- 
pass them around in forty days (Yt. 5. 1, 4). 

All waters continuously flow from the source Ardvi Sira 
Anahita. There are a hundred thousand golden channels and 





* Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 577. 
* Ib. p. 597. 
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the water, warm and clear, goes through the channels towards 
mount Higar, the lofty. On the summit of that mountain is 
lake Urvis, ‘the turmoil’; into that lake the water flows, 
becomes quite purified and comes back through a different golden 
channel. At the height of a thousand men an open golden branch 
from that channel is connected with the sea Vourukasha, from 
there one portion flows forth to the ocean for the purification of 
the sea, and another portion drizzles in moisture upon the whole 
of the earth and all the creatures of Mazda acquire health from 
it and it dispels the dryness of the atmosphere. And there are 
three large salt seas and twenty-three small. Of the three, Pii- 
tika (Persian Gulf) is the largest, in which there is a flow and 
ebb. 

The great spring Ardvi Siira Anahita is the life-increasing, 
the herd-increasing, the fold-increasing who makes prosperity 
for all countries (Yt. 5.1). It runs powerfully down to the sea 
Vourukasha. All the shores of that sea are boiling over when it 
plunges foaming down there, with its thousand gulfs and its 
thousand channels. 

Now, it is very interesting to note that that precious spring 
is worshiped as a goddess, and, in contrast with the other deities 
of Iran, is personified under the appearance of a handsome and 
stately woman. She is a fair maid, most strong, tall of form, 
high-girded. Her arms are white and thick as a horse’s shoulder 
or still thicker. She is full of gracefulness. She wears shoes 
up to the ankle with all sorts of ornaments and radiants (Yt. 5. 
7, 64, 78). 

This seems to point to the existence of material representa- 
tions of the goddess, something very un-Aryan and the borrow- 
ing of that goddess from Chaldean people has been suggested. 
Prof. Cumont* thinks that Anahita is Ishtar and this is indeed 
the view of several scholars. This view is not unfounded, since 
much emphasis is laid on the part of Anahita as a goddess of 
feeundation and birth. Moreover in Achemenian inscriptions 
Anahita is associated with Ahura Mazdah and Mithra, a triad 
corresponding to the Chaldean triad: Sin—Shamash—TIshtar. 
"Avairts In Strabo® and other Greek writers is treated as an 
A dpodirn. 


* Les Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, p. 217. 
*Yt. 5. 2, 5, ete. 
*Strabo 15. 3, 15. Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 100. 
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And indeed the identification of Anahita with Ishtar in the 
minds of both Chaldeans and Persians seems unquestionable. 
One may, however, wonder whether the great importance taken in 
Chaldea by Ishtar at the expense of other deities has not con- 
tributed in connecting with that goddess a story that resembles 
closely the Sumerian account of the production of life through 
the expansion of waters in which the acting female deity is 
Enki’s consort, Damgal. It is indeed striking to compare the 
name of the Iranian goddess with that of the Sumerian Lady: 
the pure Lady, the Great Lady of Waters, the Lady of birth. 
Ardvi Siira Andhita means indeed the Great (or tall) pure 
(spotless) Lady. She presides over the production of life just 
in the same way as Damgal: ‘I, Ahura Mazdah, I have created 
Anahita to secure prosperity to house, village, district and the 
whole country.”* Andahita secures abundance of cattle, joy, and 
success. Moreover Anahita is also the Lady of birth because she 
secures fecundation: ‘(Anahita) who purifies the sperm of 
males, who purifies the wombs of females to bring forth, who 
makes childbirth easy to women, who gives to mothers milk as 
required by time and circumstances.” 

Thus, when the Iranians borrowed from neighboring people 
that story which plays an important part in their myths, it was 
still very close to its Sumerian form. 

There is among Iranians another legend in which waters and 
rain appear as blessings and help in the constitution of the 
world. It is that the victory of Tishtrya (Sirius) over Apaosha 
(demon of drought) brought about a deluge that purified crea- 
tion from all kinds of evil germs deposited by Ahriman ; but that 
story is connected with other groups of myths: the Akkadian 
story of the deluge and the storm-night of the Indo-Iranians. 

The connection of water with plants is also exemplified by the 
good rain of Ameretataét (immortality) in which the germs of 
plants were mixed with water so that after that rain, plants 
grew up like hair upon the heads of men. This, however, is a 
late story, but older is the myth of the tree Gaokerena, contain- 
ing the seeds of all plants, with their disease-killing properties, 
a tree of immortality and growing in the midst of the sea Vouru- 
kasha. That tree is attacked by a water-lizard of Ahriman. 
This legend preserves traces both of the Indo-European drink of 
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immortality (the celestial haoma or soma), and of the belief 
of Semites about the tree of life and the dragon of the deep. It 
is more desirable to consider this in connection with the myths 
treated in the next chapter. 


II 
AKKADIAN VIEWS ON BEGINNINGS 

The Akkadian account of the origins of things centers, as we 
have said, around the myth of the struggle of a god of light 
against a monster living in the watery and chaotic Deep, called 
Tiamat in Babylonian records. The meaning of the story is 
that the world was produced by a victory of order over chaos. 
The part of the great gods was to introduce order. The victory 
of order is symbolized in the conquest of the tablets of fate, by 
which gods preside over order. 

Tiamat had many associates, great serpents and furious vipers 
(Jastrow, op. cit. p. 414). In the form of the narrative that is 
found in cuneiform tablets, Marduk assails the monster with a 
most powerful weapon that seems to be the thunderbolt. He is 
also helped by winds. This cosmologic myth is indeed in its 
origin a storm myth (Jastrow, p. 429). Anyhow, for Akkadians. 
life cannot be produced until a dry land emerges from a watery 
deep or a sun god conquers a cloud monster or causes a rain or 
a winter to cease. Man comes last into the world. He is made 
by gods, by Ea or more often by Bel. He is made by a delib- 
erate act of the gods. Bel is said, for example, to have taken 
blood from his head to make man. 

There are, however, traces of a man being generated from a 
union between a sun-god, e. g. Tammuz, and Ishtar as the Great 
Mother (Mother Earth), though originally this seems to have 
been a vegetation myth. 

Though one hardly finds among Iranian myths any direct and 
wholesale borrowing from those Akkadian legends, as seems to 
have been the case with the Sumerian story of the Great Lady 
of the Waters, it is a fact that all the typical features of that 
second layer of Chaldean traditions is discoverable in Iranian 
mythology, and in many cases it seems undeniable that the primi- 
tive traditions of that Indo-European people have been seri- 
ously modified and enriched by borrowings or syncretisms under 
the influence of the abundant store of Chaldean myths. 
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The fact that one does not find exact equivalents of the stories 
does not in the least diminish the importance of the coincidences 
in the main features. It is indeed a well-known tendency of tales 
both to repeat themselves with other names and to assimilate 
features belonging originally to other stories. The durable ele- 
ment is to be found in typical incidents. The mere internal 
development of Persian traditions provides a decisive demon- 
stration of that statement. The story of Keresaspa, for instance, 
takes a very important place in Middle Persian times. In the 
Avesta, it is only occasionally alluded to. One reports the slay- 
ing of dragons by Keresaspa, the son of Thrita Athwya, while 
Thraetaona (Faridiin), who is also a son of Thrita Athwya, is 
the hero of the typical story of the slaying of a dragon, the myth 
of Azhi Dahaika. Keresaspa appears therefore to be a mere 
doublet of the other hero. In Pahlavi books an extensive litera- 
ture is devoted to the exploits of Gurshisp (Keresaspa), the hero 
with the club. His epic has accrued from several episodes of 
various origin, most of them stories of contests with monsters 
and elements. In the Shih Namah, Gurshisp has again faded 
away and his mere name is preserved in the person of a very 
inconspicuous king, while his exploits are attributed to heroes 
who are mere duplicates of his own person. His club is now in 
the hands of Rustam, who has replaced him as a fiend-slayer. His 
epithet Sdma has been detached so as to become a grandfather of 
Rustam, Sam; while his other name Nariman has been made 
the great-grandfather of the same warrior. Moreover, the Baby- 
lonian story of the marvelous birth of Etana’s son and of an 
eagle who takes him to a mountain has now been introduced 
into that cyele of legends and given to them another aspect. 
That eagle itself is a feature inherited from the time when those 
legends of fiend-slaying heroes, both Aryan and Semitic, were 
mere storm-myths. Thus the actors of the drama and the disposi- 
tion of the dramatic machinery vary continually but the essen- 
tial elements remain: a hero engaged in fights against terrific 
monsters, who slays them with a club. 

The idea pervading all Akkadian stories connected with the 
production of the world is that there cannot be any world’ 
nor any life unless it be submitted to a rule, a law of order. 
The blind and dark tendencies of the unrestrained elements 
toward disorder personified in the form of shapeless and devour- 
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ing monsters have thus to be conquered by the gods of light and 
order. The same conception is at the basis of Mazdean cos- 
mogony and philosophy. 

In both Chaldean and Iranian accounts of creation, one finds 
a successive introduction of order. The various elements of the 
world and the living creatures appear in succession. In the 
narrative of the Bindahishn,* Ormazd first produces the celestial 
sphere and the stars, then provides the earth with fertilizing 
waters running from the central sea Vourukasha, and next to 
that divides the earth into various countries separated by moun- 
tains that center around Hara Berezaiti. Then appear the 
plants, healing and feeding. They receive their properties from 
the famous Gaokerena-tree, that presides over the development 
of vegetation. Then fire comes, which in the ideas of that time 
was supposed to come from wood because it was produced by 
rubbing sticks against one another. The king of fires is the 
Bahram fire, or sacred fire. Then the animal word is produced 
in the form of a bull, the prototype of animal life out of which 
all other animals are brought forth. In the same way the first 
man Gaya in dying becomes the father of the human race, as will 
be explained below. In such a way the whole creation is realized 
and each part of it springs forth from a prototype. The idea 
seems to have been carried out in artificial systematization. That 
same philosophical conception has generated the theory of the 
ideal prototypes (fravashi) of things, that are supposed to have 
first emanated from Mazdah, so as to be realized later in the 
actual creation, a conception pretty near to that of Plato’s idéa: 

Mazdah is consitered primarily as the one who regulated the 
order of the world. In a fine passage of the Gathas (Ys. 44. 3), 
for example, we read: ‘This I ask thee, says Zoroaster, tell me in 
truth O Lord: (1) Who was the first originator and the father 
of Justice? Who gave to the sun and the stars their path, who 
made the moon to wax and to wane . . . (2) Who gave a founda- 
tion to the Earth and to the Clouds so that they would not 
fall, who created water and plants, who gave swiftness to clouds 
and wind, who is the creator of the Good-Spirit (Vohu- 
Manah) . . . (3) Who is the benefactor who made light and 
darkness, who is the benefactor who made sleep and waking? 
Who made morning, mid-day, and night, that remind the wise 
of their duties?’ 


*Buindahishn 1. 21 ff. and the following chapters. 
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This passage is very typical of Mazdean conceptions. The 
separation of light from darkness, the association of water with 
plants are essential features of their cosmology. Besides, one 
finds here the continuous association of the material order with 
the moral one: the same law that presides over the movement of 
sun and moon provides for justice among men. 

The good order in the elements is reflected in mind by a well- 
ordained soul (Vohu-Manah) and the recurrence of night and 
day must be matched by the regularity of man in his religious 
duties. The same ideas are found in the Vedas, and both for 
Iranians and Indians there corresponds to the path of the sun 
the path that man has to follow if he is to reach a successful 
end. 

The same word (Skr. rta, Iran. arta or asha) expresses both 
cosmic and moral order, and that conception is absolutely essen- 
tial both in the Vedas and in Mazdeism. The great gods who 
preside over human life and conduct, Varuna-Mitra and Maz- 
dah-Mithra, are the enhancers of that essential law. It does not 
exclude human freedom, but in its general aspect it resembles 
very much the moira of the Greeks. What is xara poipay for 
Homer is not so much ordained by fate but in conformity with 
the right order of things. But the resemblance, so it seems, is 
greater still with the Babylonian idea of the order to be intro- 
duced into the world by the gods of light through the conquest 
of the tablets of fate, symbolizing the great law presiding over 
cosmic and human events, a law that cannot fall into unworthy 
hands—as was the case with Zu—without imperiling the existence 
of the world and of men. Shamash, like Mithra, is the main- 
tainer of Justice and Law and at the same time produces order 
and stability in the world. 

That law for the Aryans is often identified with the will, the 
command of Varuna or of Mazdah. Varuna is the god of inde- 
fectible commands, and for Semites Sin plays the same part, as 
appears particularly in a hymn quoted by Prof. Jastrow (op. 
cit. p. 303): ‘Lord, who directs destinies for distant days, 
strong chief, who from the foundation of Heaven till the zenith 
passes along in brilliancy opening the door of Heaven, prepar- 
ing the fate of humanity, Lord, proclaiming the decision of 
Heaven and Earth, whose command is not set aside. . . When 
thy strong command is established on the earth, vegetation 
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sprouts forth. Thy strong command produces right and pro- 
claims justice to mankind. . .’ 

The admirable conception of the rta is probably superior to 
all that is to be found in Babylonian religion and philosophy, 
and gives proof of an exalted mentality among the Indo-Iran- 
ians. This does not, however, preclude the fecundation of Aryan 
thought on this point by the contact with their neighbors at a 
very early period. But this is beyond the scope of the present 
study. What interests us more particularly is the association 
in Iran of the arta with the hvarenah, or ‘glory’ that enables 
kings to rule according to order and justice (ef. the Persian 
name ’Apradépvys, ‘the man who has the hvarenah [Pers. farna] 
of Justice’). This hvarenah may not fall into wicked hands, or 
the world is disturbed and desolated. It is thanks to the hvare- 
nah that Yima maintained order and peace in the world during 
the Golden Age. He was robbed of it by the dragon Azhi 
Dahaka, who brought the world into confusion and distress 
until Faridiin (Av. Thraétaona) conquered that fiend and 
restored order and prosperity by taking hold of the hvarenah. 
Other struggles are recorded as having taken place for the 
possession of the hvarenah, the most typical being the great 
effort made by the Ahrimanian Afrasyab (Av. Frangrasyan) to 
seize that miraculous power. 

In his fight with Uzava, that fiend is supposed to have detained 
the rivers and desolated Iran by drought. He is thus a water 
or cloud-dragon detaining the waters of the great sea (Vouru- 
kasha). He is supposed to live in an iron stronghold in the 
depths of the earth. There he conceived the desire of seizing the 
hvarenah of Yima that had escaped Zahhak and had taken refuge 
in the midst of the sea Vourukasha.* He stripped himself naked 
and swam to catch it, but the Glory fled away and an arm of 
the sea, called Lake Haosravah, resulted from the movement of 
the water. He renewed his effort, but each time a new gulf was 
formed and all was in vain. Then the crafty Turanian rushed 
out of the sea, with evil words on his lips. He uttered a curse 
and said: ‘Sinee I have not been able to conquer that Glory 
of the Aryan beings, I will defile all that is solid and fluid, all 
that is great, good, and fair, and Ahura Mazdah will be afraid at 
the evil that I will produce.’ But he was made a prisoner by 
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Haoma and finally killed by Haosravah (Kai Khosrii) in his 
eave. The wars between Afrasyab and the Iranians occupy an 
important portion of the Shah Namah, where they have assumed 
a completely epic character. 

It is difficult not to compare such a story with the efforts of 
Zu in Babylonian myths to secure the so-called tablets of fate, 
that would give him full power over the world. There ensues 
a great struggle between Zu and Marduk, who finally takes hold 
of the tablets and reintroduces order into the world. 

Like all fundamental ideas in a creed, the notion of order 
was apt to be repeated under several forms, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in Zoroastrian ethics we find in Armaiti 
another aspect of good conduct and order. It is ‘practical wis- 
dom’ (Plutarch translates it by codia), ethical as well as relig- 
ious, keeping man from all abuses, from presumption (iSpis), and 
from idleness and disorder. It is the spirit of settled and active 
life, bringing prosperity in honesty, the spirit of civilization and 
wisdom against barbarism, disorder, and ignorance. The aramati 
of the Vedas, that was merely ‘piety, accuracy in the observ- 
ance of the ritual,’ has thus assumed in Iran quite a new char- 
acter. Moreover, she is there also an earth-goddess. She is 
both agriculture as the occupation of civilized people and the 
fruit-bearing earth. As will be shown below, she has there- 
fore embodied the conceptions connected with the Earth as 
a mother of creatures, but besides, she appears in Armenia 
as Sandarmatkh (Spenta Armaiti), a collective designating the 
abysses (yj xdrw, Ezech. 31. 16; see Hiibschmann, Armen. 
Grammatik, 1. 73). At the same time she is protector of agri- 
culture, so that her name in the singular (Spandaramet) is used 
to translate Awvoos. This shows that into all those ideas there 
have slipped conceptions connected with the Chaldean god Ea 
and his associates. Ea inhabits the subterranean deep and is, 
at the same time, the source of wisdom and culture. He is more 
properly the personification of wisdom while his intimate asso- 
ciate Bel, more properly god of earth, impersonates practical 
wisdom.*® Berosus alludes to those conceptions when he speaks 
of Oannes, a mythical being coming out of the waters of the 
abyss to give instruction to the people until then steeped in 
barbarism.** 


* Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 104. 
* Jastrow, op. cit. p. 137. 
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In contrast with the deities of order and brilliance, disorder 
for Babylonians was impersonated in the monstrous Tidmat. 
To establish order, Marduk struck the serpent with a weapon 
which apparently was a thunderbolt. Prof. Jastrow shows with 
much probability that the primeval contest is a storm-myth trans- 
ferred to the origins of the world. It is a fact that there is 
almost a replica of Tiaimat’s story in the storm-myth of Zu. 
In this tale birds and bulls play a part as symbols of storm 
and clouds. Zu himself is a bird. He is a kind of arch- 
Satan, worker of evil. One day he endeavored to break 
loose from the control of the sun. A storm, indeed, was viewed 
as a conflict between the clouds and the sun. In one form of 
the myth the contest takes place between En-lil and Zu. En-lil 
holds in his possession the tablets of fate by means of which he 
enjoys supreme authority over men and gods. Zu is jealous and 
he plans to take the tablets from the gods. The same tablets, 
as we have said, play an important part in the Tiamat-Marduk 
contest. -The monster Kingu, symbol of Chaos, was wearing 
them on his breast, but was obliged to yield them to the god of 
light who replaced Chaos by order. In the contest with Zu, 
the forces of disorder are let loose to such an extent that the 
tablets fall, for a moment, into Zu’s hands. 

There are in the Veda a good many descriptions of fights on 
high. They are essentially storm-myths describing the phe- 
nomena of the storm. It is an old myth, common to all Indo- 
European people, and there is no reason to believe that it has 
been borrowed from Semites. Storm-myths arise all over the 
world. In Indo-European myths, the object of the contest is 
generally the conquest of the waters, which are imprisoned by 
a dragon and which after the conquest of the monster, flow over 
the earth. Sometimes the waters are compared to cows 
imprisoned in a mountain. Also the fire of heaven is represented 
as produced on high and brought to earth by a bird or by a 
daring human being. 

Thus the production of water is the end of the crisis with the 
Indo-Europeans who in India and Iran lived in countries where 
rain is rare. In Chaldea, on the contrary, as Prof. Jastrow 
observes, there is plenty of water and storms are violent and 
destructive so that the victory of light and order over darkness 
and disorder is especially emphasized in the myth and is operated 
by the conquest of the tablets. In Iran a contamination of both 
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conceptions has taken place. The relation to demons of Yima 
the brilliant, the king of the golden age, is very much that of 
order to disorder and of light to darkness. Yima has subjugated 
the daévas and their imps. He has taken from them all glory 
(Yt. 19. 31). He has trained them for his service (Shah Nimah 
5. 26). As long as Yima is a king with the kingly glory (hvare- 
nah), so long do order, virtue, and prosperity prevail. 

Also the cosmogony of the Mazdeans begins with a-struggle 
between Mazdah, the god of light and order, and the Evil 
Spirit, the god of darkness, Angra Mainyu. The latter rushed 
from the abyss like a snake’? to destroy Mazdah’s good crea- 
tion. A conflict ensued during which the Evil Spirit was struck 
by Mazdah and fell back into darkness. Theological speculation 
has transformed that dragon story inasmuch as the weapon of 
Mazdah has been said to have been the all-powerful prayer of 
the Ahuna Vairya (Honover) and the one great conflict has been 
made into a series of onrushes of Ahriman against Ormazd’s 
successive creations. Also, the issue of the fight is supposed to 
remain undecided until the end of the world. 

Among the innumerable replicas of that dragon story is the 
attack on the tree of life: ‘From all the germs of plants the tree 
of all seeds was given forth and grew up in the middle of the 
sea Vourukasha and it caused all species. of plants to increase. 
Near to that tree of all seeds, the Gaokerena tree was produced 
to keep away decrepitude. It is to bring about the renovation 
of the universe and the immortality that will follow. Every 
one who eats it becomes immortal. It is the chief of plants.’ 
The evil spirit formed a lizard in the deep water of Vourukasha, 
so that it might injure the Gaokerena."* 

That story of a plant of life in a sea and of a serpent in the 
abyss savors, of course; very much of Semitism, at least in the 
data of the tale. A very similar form of that legend is to be 
found in the myth of Gandarewa and Keresaspa. The latter, 
the greatest slayer of dragons in Iranian mythology, as we 
have seen, slays the golden-heeled fiend on the sea-shore. This 
Iranian Gandarewa obviously is the same being as the Vedic 


“This particular is to be found in the Bindahishn description (Bind. 
3.11). In Bind. 3. 9 the Evil Spirit is said to be a log-like lizard’s body. 

* Bind. 1. 1. 5. 

* Band. 18. 2. 
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Gandharva, a lord of the abyss who dwells in the waters or in 
the deep regions of the sky, where he is hovering like a bright 
meteor. In the depth of the waters, he is courting the aqueous 
nymphs (Apsarases). He is a jealous guardian of the Soma and 
detains it so that Indra must fight against him for Soma as 
against Vrtra for water. That Gandharva-myth possibly arose 
from a contamination between the Semitic story of the monster 
of the abyss and some Indo-European storm-myth. 

It is curious to observe how that one theme of the contest 
between a strong (and luminous) hero and an all-devouring ser- 
pent has been repeated under various names in an endless series 
of Iranian stories. 

The contest between the healing and beneficent god Thraétaona 
and the serpent Azhi Dahaka, that later became the victory of 
Faridiin over Zohhak, the usurper of the kingly glory (hvare- 
nah), is the classical form of that dragon story. In Yasht 19. 47- 
79 one has a long account of a similar fight between Atar, the 
genius of fire, and that same Azhi Dahika. Atar aspires to the 
conquest of the hvarenah so that he might rule in the world, but 
Azhi, the three-mouthed dragon, rushes upon him and plans to 
secure that glory for himself so that fire might no more blaze 
upon the earth and protect the world of the faithful. <A victory 
of Keresaspa over Sruvara is marked with the same essential 
features. Sruvara is a yellow and poisonous snake devouring 
men and houses. Keresaspa jumps on the dragon’s back and 
finally slays it outright with his club. 

That victory over the forces of disorder and destruction is 
expressed by the abstract noun Verethraghna, ‘victory over 
aggression (verethra).’ While the latter word is materialized in 
India in the person of Vrtra, ‘the adversary,’ properly ‘the 
aggression,’ the name of the serpent conquered by Indra, the 
noun verethraghna has become in Iran the name of one more 
dragon slayer (Vrtra-han, ‘the killer of Vrtra,’ is in the Vedas 
an epithet of Indra) who in Armenia was raised to the dignity 
of the great national hero under the name of Vahakan. He is 
born in the ocean, masters Azhi and Vishapa’® (an epithet of the 
former in the Avesta), and fetters them on Mount Demavand. 
Verethraghna, being a generic name for any fiend-slayer, is said 
in Yt. 14 to appear under the most various forms: wind, bull, 


* Properly ‘he whose saliva is poisonous.’ 
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horse, boar, youth, bird, ete., all very well-known personifica- 
tions of the storm-god.*® 

The myth of Tishtrya and Apaosha occupies a special position 
in this series. In this case, the storm-myth has been allied with 
a solar myth. Tishtrya is Sirius, the star of the dog-days. It 
is supposed to produce the long-wished-for summer rains after 
a period of drought during which the demon Apaosha, ‘the con- 
cealer,’ detains water. Tishtrya assumes the form of a white 
horse with golden ears and meets Apaosha, a black horse with 
bald ears. At first the victory belongs to Apaosha, but Tish- 
trya resumes the battle and finally conquers, so that water falls 
in abundance on the earth. 

Mazdaism knows even of a deluge of Tishtrya, which is but 
the transfer into primeval times of the rain-myth. That deluge 
is supposed to have purified the world from all creatures pro- 
duced by Ahriman prior to the coming of man. It is thus a 
beneficent deluge, in conformity with the spirit of the myth in 
which rain is considered to be a blessing, because it removes the 
awful scourge of drought in the countries of the Persian pla- 
teau.?? 

As to the origin of man, one also finds in Iranian tradition, 
beside Aryan myths, some stories and some features which recall 
either Sumerian or Akkadian ideas and though in some cases 
they may be mere coincidences, it is hardly disputable that Chal- 
dean conceptions have crept into that chapter of Mazdean cos- 
mogony. 

The idea of a primitive man directly made by a god is Akka- 
dian and happens to be also the prevalent conception in Zoroas- 
trianism. Gaya Maretan, ‘Human life,’ is the name of that 
first man created from the sweat of Ormazd in the same way as, 
according to Berosus, Bel cut off his head and made man from 
his blood. Ahriman obstinately attacked Gaya in various ways, 
as he was a creature of Ormazd, and finally put him to death. 
From his body arose all minerals: gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
ete. Gold was Gaya’s seed that was entrusted to the earth and 
preciously kept by Spenta Armaiti, as the genius of Earth and 


*° Cf. Jastrow, op. cit. p. 537. 

* The resemblance between Tishtrya, a name unexplained in Iranian, and 
the names of the summer-months in Babylonia—Ishtar (July), Tishri or 
Tashritum (August)—is probably merely fortuitous. 


21 JAOS 36 
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the mother of all creatures, and after forty years it brought forth 
the first human couple. 

This myth is in close parallelism with the story of the primeval 
ox, killed by Mithra, from which sprang all herbs and all 
species of animals. The conception of the production of vari- 
ous beings out of the body of a primeval gigantic creature is 
fairly common in the mythology of various nations and is prob- 
ably of Indo-European origin, since it is reproduced in the 
Seandinavian myth of the giant Ymir born from the icy chaos 
and from whose arm sprang both a man and a woman. He was 
then slain by Odin and his companions, and of the flesh of Ymir 
was formed the earth, of his blood the sea and the waters, of his 
bones the mountains, of his teeth the rocks and stones, of his 
hair all manner of plants. 

To come back to the first pair, it is according to the myths 
either fallen from the moon or sprung out of a tree. The 
first conception seems to be Indo-European. The Slavs, indeed, 
say that the moon, wife of the sun, parted from him and fell 
in love with the morning star. She was then cut in two by the 
sword of Perkunas (stormn-god) and thus gave birth to the 
primeval pair. With the Iranians, the seed of the primeval ox 
was also preserved in the moon and since Gaya’s story is but a 
doublet of that of the ox, it is very likely that the human pair 
originally also sprang from the moon. In the actual story, the 
pair, as has been said, is born from the earth, fructified by Gaya’s 
seed, and in this tale, there is evidently an influence of concep- 
tions concerning Mother Earth. 

But the prevalent opinion for Mazdeans is that the human 
pair was produced by a tree. Mashya and Mashydi were united 
in a rivds-plant in such a manner that their arms rested behind 
their shoulders. The tree grew up and brought forth fruits 
that were the ten varieties of men. The myth is certainly old 
and traces of it are discoverable in the myth of Yima, the first 
man (in Iran, the king of the Golden Age) who was sawn 
asunder in a tree. 


In India, that same Yama revels with the gods in a tree. The 
traditions of various nations know of similar stories. In Greece, 
for example, the Corybants were born as trees, while Atthis 
sprang out of an almond tree and Adonis out of a myrtle. It 
is also to be compared with the myth of the tree of life of the 
Iranians, the Gaokerena. 
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With the production of mankind is connected the story of 
an incest. Yama and Yami,"* the first human beings, according 
to the Indians, after some hesitation had intercourse and became 
the ancestors of the human race. To the Vedic Yama-Yami 
twins, corresponds in Persia the couple Yima-Yimak. Yimak 
is a sister of Yima. There is some remembrance of a sexual per- 
version in Yimak inasmuch as she has intercourse with demons, 
but the real story has been transferred to the Zoroastrian human 
twins, Mashya and Mashydi. They also have a long hesita- 
tion before they agree to have sexual intercourse. Only after 
fifty years and when they had become hateful to Mazdah did 
they remember their duty and after nine months begot children. 

Stories of irregular sexual intercourse and especially of incest 
have arisen in Iran from conditions special to the first man or 
the first human pair. Either the marriage that generates man- 
kind takes place between brother and sister (Yama-Yami) or 
between father and daughter. The relationship of the primeval 
female to the primeval male of course varies according to the 
mythical conceptions in which they are involved and is often 
ambiguous. The Sumerians, for instance, who admit that the 
first human child results from a union between a god and a god- 
dess, represent the mother-deity (Nin-Ella) both as a wife and 
as a daughter of Enki. Mythical or even mystical conceptions 
lead to these representations. The Iranians, for instance, see 
in Armaiti, ‘piety, wisdom,’ a daughter of Ahura Mazdah. 
‘Mazdah is the father of the active Vohu Manah, whereas his 
daughter is Armaiti (good mind, wisdom, piety) with her excel- 
lent works’ (Ys. 45. 4). But often also Armaiti is the mother. 
So, e. g., in Yt. 17. 16 it is said of Ashi, ‘recompense of the 
faithful,’: ‘Thy Father is Ahura Mazdah, the greatest and the 
best of all Yazatas. Thy mother is Holy Armaiti. Thy brother 
is Sraosha (Discipline), the good, faithful to Asha, and the high 
and powerful Rashnu (Law, Right), as well as Mithra (god of 
Justice) . . . Thy sister is the Mazdean religion.’ ‘Armaiti 
here is practically a wife to Ormazd and is, in fact, called so 
in Visp. 3. 4, where she is mentioned with Religious Activity and 
Decision as Ormazd’s wife (ghend). 

The symbolic meaning of those generations is clear enough, 
but that the people were conscious of some abnormality in them 





* Bind. 23. 1. 
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is shown by a passage quoted by West (SBE. 18. 415, App.) : 
Spendarmat is said to be a female. She was sitting by the side 
of Auhrmazd and she had laid a hand on his neck and Zarthusht 
asked Auhrmazd about it, thus: ‘Who is this that sits beside 
thee and thou wouldst be such a friend to her and she also would 
be such a friend to thee? Thou who art Auhrmazd turnest not 
thy eyes away from her and she not from thee. Thou who art 
Auhrmazd dost not release her from thy hand, and she does 
not release thee from her hand.’ And Auhrmazd said: ‘This 
is Spendarmat who is my daughter, the house mistress of my 
Heaven and mother of the creatures.’ The fact is invoked in 
that book as a justification of khvetukhdah or the next-of-kin 
(even incestuous) marriage as was recommended by late Maz- 
deism, probably under the influence of customs prevalent in 
kingly and aristocratic families. 

It is to be observed not only that the mystical conception has 
been materialized but that a contamination evidently has taken 
place with the myth of the great Mother of Earth, that we have 
seen to be discoverable in some details of Iranian cosmogony and 
especially in the fact that Gaya’s seed is entrusted to Armaiti, 
who is currently called the Mother of all creatures (SBE. 18. 
415). 

Finally, we find in Iran the traces of another conception, 
fairly common among men, by which man is supposed to be a 
god that has become mortal. The first man is the first god who 
died. This is the ease, e. g., with the Indian Yama, the king of 
the pitaras, ‘fathers,’ assembling the flocks of the departed in 
a marvelous kingdom where there is neither cold nor suffering. 
That dwelling is in a remote part of the sky. He is the king 
of the people (vis-patv) and the father. He has found a way 
for many and along that path, he leads men into their last abode. 

In Iran, that myth is well preserved as a whole but Yima 
(= Yama), having been replaced by Gaya Maretan as the first 
man, has become the king of the Golden Age. He also is an 
assembler of flocks. He has a recess (vara) in some remote 
part, where he is said to have assembled men in ofder to shelter 
them from cold during a dreadful and all-destroying winter 
inflicted on the world by the demon Mahrkusha. He also has 
followed a path towards the sun and so doing has found new 
countries for men. During his kingdom perfect happiness was 
man’s lot, order and justice ruled, and the demons were held in 
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subjection. Unfortunately Yima, having committed a fault, was 
deprived of his kingly prestige and power (hvarenah) and of 
his radiant glory, so that he was put to flight by the monstrous 
dragon Azhi Dahaka (later semitized into Zahhak) and finally 
killed. 

Ehni’® has done much to show that Yama originally was a 
god. He is treated as such in the Veda, where he is a friend of 
Agni and sometimes is identified with him. Moreover, every- 
thing tends to make us believe that Yama is the setting sun. He 
is the son of Vivasvant, ‘whose light spreads afar,’ who accord- 
ing to Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 43) is the rising sun. 
He follows the path of the sun to go to a remote recess. The 
path of the sun was a symbol of the path of human life and, 
as a matter of fact, the same words were used in Sanskrit for 
the death of men and for the sunset. Of the sun, it is said in 
Indian literature that it is the sure retreat. The sun is a bird 
and has birds as its messengers, like Yama and Yima. Like a 
sun-god Yama has two steeds, golden-eyed and iron-hooped. In 
Iran, the solar nature of Yima is rather more emphasized than 
in India. He is commonly called khshaéta, ‘the brilliant,’ (Pers. 
Jamshéd), a set epithet which happens to be also the current 
epithet of the sun, hvare khshaéta (Pers. khorshéd). Moreover, 
he is hvarenanhastema, ‘the most glorious,’ and hvaredaresa, 
‘the sun-like one.’ These epithets are very natural if Yima was 
originally a sun-god but are not to be accounted for if he simply 
was the first man. In the same way as Yama assembles the flock 
of men, Yima is hvanthwa, ‘with fine herds,’ an adjective that 
very possibly refers to stars appearing with the setting sun. 
Stars are said in the Vedic literature to be the lights of victori- 
ous men going to the heavenly abodes.** Yima has a golden 
arrow which reminds us strikingly of a similar arrow in the 
hands of his father Vivasvant in the Veda, by means of which 
he sends men to the kingdom of the dead (RV. 8. 56. 20). Other 
solar gods show the same features. Are these arrows rays of the 
sun? Even Firdausi, for whom Jamshéd is no more than a good 
king, speaks of his radiancy, under the influence of tradition and 


” Ehni, Urspriingliche Gottheit des Vedischen Yama, p. 8. 

* Ehni, op. cit. p. 8. 

** Macdonell, op. cit. 167. Cf. RV. 10. 68: ‘The Manes have adorned the 
sky with pearls, like a black horse with pearls.’ 
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older sources. Jamshéd, he says, sits like the sun in mid-air (5. 
23); his fortune and his throne are resplendent; the royal grace 
(the Avestic hvarenah) shines brightly from the Shah. That 
this dates back to ancient sources is proved by the fact that 
Firdausi has a very curious sentence about Yima, a sentence 
that is not at all in agreement with the nature of Jamshéd as a 
worldly king. The king says (5. 23): ‘I will make for souls 
a path toward the light.’ The opening of a path towards the 
sun, typical of Yima’s activity in the Avesta, was thus meant 
for the dead, and the path of Yima was the path of the sun. 
Yima’s end also is typical. When his brilliancy quits him, the 
world turns black to him and he disappears. When he appears 
again it is in the far East, where the sun rises. 

Thus in Yima’s story is to be found a myth of the daily death 
of the sun, but it is mixed with a season-myth of the death of the 
sun during winter. Yima’s Golden Age is the kingdom of spring, 
when everything is radiant and luxuriant and therefore the 
Naurdéz-feast, the New Year’s Day of the Persians occurring in 
March at the beginning of spring, is said to have been instituted 
by Yima. That season is destroyed by the demon of cold and 
frost, but the sun and life do not disappear for ever from the 
world. They are kept in reserve for the next spring like the 
beings in Yima’s Vara. It is said literally in the Vendidad’s 
account that in that Vara one year is one day. The disappear- 
ance of the sun in winter is thus assimilated to its daily depar- 
ture to the remote recess in the world of darkness. The story of 
Yima’s hundred years of concealment before his reappearance 
in the East is very much in the same spirit. 

The loss of Yima’s glory and his death are an allegory of the 
disappearance and the darkening of the sun, but are no expia- 
nation for that very decline and fall of a brilliant deity. The 
origin of death had to be accounted for by some accident, some 
defilement, some guilt. No wonder, then, that there are traces of 
a fault committed by the first men. There are hints that Yima 
lost his good fortune and sanctity by giving to men a food of 
life reserved to gods. In the Gathas of Zoroaster there is a 
prayer to Mazdah in order to avoid faults such as Yima’s, who 
gave men meat to eat in small pieces,*”* as it is offered to the 
gods in sacrifice. Another form of the legend is preserved in 
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Saddar 94, where it is reported that Yima unawares gave meat, 
the godly food, to a demon. This story, of course, savors of the 
Semitic tradition by which God cautions the first man against eat- 
ing of the food of life** or by which Ea practices a deception in 
order to prevent man from doing so. An Iranian colorless 
replica of that story of Yima is, of course, the legend of the first 
pair Mashya-Mashydi who take to eating the creatures of Ormazd 
and, e. g., milk a goat in the wilderness. That lack of respect 
for Ormazd’s creatures makes them the prey of Ahriman. 

According to Zoroaster’s conception, lie, falsehood, and dis- 
order being the sins par excellence, Yima later came to be con- 
sidered as having lost his glory by a sin of presumption and 
deceit. He told men that Ormazd’s benefits were his and he 
wanted to be adored as a god.** But it was unavoidable that 
the stories of incest should mix with the tradition of a sin depri- 
ving man of immortality and brilliancy and therefore Yima’s 
sin in Iran is sometimes said to have been intercourse with 
demonesses while his sister Yimak was by him given to a demon,”° 
a modification of the story of incestuous union between the two 
primeval twins preserved in the Vedic story of Yama and Yami. 

The very interesting but also very intricate myth of Yima as 
we find it in Iran seems also to have combined with the story of 
the dying sun, the well-known old myth by which men and other 
creatures are the product of a fecundation of earth by sun. 

We have seen that Yima’s arrow was typical of a sun-god and 
was also found as Vivasvant’s weapon, who made use of it so as 
to kill men. Yima applies his arrow to quite another perform- 
ance described somewhat mysteriously, in Vend. 2. 18: ‘At mid- 
day, Yima stepped forward towards the way of the sun. He 
seratched the earth with the golden arrow and touched it with 
the scourge, speaking thus: ‘‘O Spenta Armaiti, thou beloved, 
open asunder and stretch thyself afar to bear flocks, herds and 
men.’’’ Does that curious operation not appear to our minds as 
the modification of a fecundation of Mother Earth by the sun- 
god ? 

Let us finally point out the influence of the Chaldean deluge- 
stories on the conception of Yima’s winter. A season-myth 


* Jastrow, op. cit. p. 551. 
* Yt. 19. 34. 
* Bind. 23. 1. 
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accounting for the disappearance of vegetation in the severe 
winters of Iran has become a destruction of mankind but for 
those who are assembled in the Vara, the construction of which 
is entrusted to Yima by Ahura Mazdah. Instead of occurring 
every year, that destruction is supposed to have occurred in 
primeval times or—according to later books—some time before 
the end of things. The identification of Mahrkusha’s Winter 
with Malkdésh, or ‘autumnal rain,’ is late. Mahrkusha is an 
Iranian name, akin to mahrka, ‘death, destruction.’ 

We have seen how another deluge-story, that of Tishtrya, a 
rain-myth connected with the beneficent storm-rains of the dog- 
days, has been made into a primeval deluge of a beneficent nature. 
It seems therefore that the Iranian deluge-stories have developed, 
in striking parallelism with similar Chaldean stories, from 
nature-myths of the same kind but have assumed a widely differ- 
ing character. It does not seem probable that we have here to 
do with any borrowing, though mutual influence is hardly 
deniable. 

We have reached a similar conclusion concerning the storm- 
myths, though here the Chaldean influence seems more important 
and is discoverable in the borrowings of several details, such as 
the struggle for the kingly power represented by a hvarenah, 
the part played by birds or bulls, the contest between order and 
disorder*®; all this has enriched the old Indo-European myth of 
the storm and the captive waters. The making of man out of 
some part of a god’s body is a Semitic idea which has modified 
the Indo-European myth of the primeval giant, but the trace of 
Akkadian influence on Iranian cosmogony is discoverable espe- 
cially in the conception of the gradual producing of order in the 
world in spite of the forces of disorder personified in dragons 
living in the deep. 





** The idea of a bringing of order into the world at the origin of things 
is, it is true, found in most mythologies, and similar beliefs existed among 
Indo-Europeans. What is meant here is that the special aspect which that 
conception assumes in Iran is so near to Chaldean ideas that interrelations 
are probable. 





The Etymological History of the Three Hebrew Synonyms for 
‘to Dance,’ HGG, HLL and KRR, and their Cultural Signifi- 
cance-—By JULIAN MorGENSTERN, Professor in the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati. 


There are several words in Hebrew for ‘to dance.’ They 
may be divided into two groups according to the motion they 
connote. .“I"y', 7°. and possibly also MD 5’,seem to connote a 
dance with a hopping or jumping motion, while Sym, 13M and 
"75° describe a whirling, circular dance. Only the last three 
words concern us here. 

According to Gesenius the fundamental meaning of the stem 
SIM is ‘to revolve in a circle,’ ‘to turn,’ while in Hebrew ‘to 
dance’ is the simplest meaning of the word. However it is 
questionable whether ‘to revolve in a circle,’ or even ‘to turn’ 
are absolutely simple and fundamental concepts. In all likelli- 
hood, as we shall see, the original meaning of this stem was 
‘to be round,’ and from this the secondary meanings, ‘to revolve 
in a circle,’ ‘to turn’ and ‘to dance,’ evolved. 

It is interesting that of the various words in Hebrew and 
other Semitic languages for ‘to be round,’ two, J)M and V5. 
are strikingly similar to the two words for ‘to dance,’ JIN 
and “3. We may infer that 13M and “3 are both secondary 
formations from J)M and V5 respectively, and that consequently 
the fundamental concept of these three words for ‘to dance’ 
was ‘to be round.’ 

It is somewhat surprising that inasmuch as from the two )Y 
verbs, JI and Y5. ‘to be round,’ the YY verbs, JIN and "MD 
developed, the same process did not take place with the other 
\Y verb, ‘to be round,’ SIM. and that it itself came to connote 
‘to dance,’ without developing a corresponding “Y form, 99M. 
with this connotation. However it is not unlikely that some 


* Gesenius™, 707. 
*Tbid. 581. 
* Ibid. 593. 
*Tbid. 195. 
*Tbit. 191f. 
*Tbid. 328. 
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such evolution did take place. For on the one hand the forms 


Moons" and OSM could quite as well be from 559M as from 
Sym. And on the other hand we need not doubt that 595nN, 
‘to pierce,’ ‘to wound,’ in other words ‘to make a round hole,’ 
which all modern lexicographers® distinguish most carefully from 
S5rM. ‘to profane,’ is a secondary formation from SYN, ‘to be 
round.’ This would account for the following derivatives: 

“5m”, a flute, i. e. an instrument through which a round hole 
(or holes) has (have) been pierced" ; 

Mon”. probably not ‘a pierced cake,’ as Gesenius suggests, 
but rather ‘a round cake.” OM9 APN would then, both in 
origin and development, closely parallel OAD DD. from ND. 
‘to be round’; 

non. ‘a window,’ i. e. ‘a round opening’ ; 

mom". ‘a cave,’ i.e. ‘a round hole in the earth.’ 

But are the words which the lexicographers distinguish as 
59m I and 59M II related? At first glance this differentiation 
seems correct, since 59M I, ‘to profane,’ is equivalent to the 


Arabie hes, while 55f II, ‘to pierce,’ is equivalent to he”. 
However the connection of aie ‘to pierce,’ and gle. ‘a hole,’ 
‘an opening,’ ines ‘an instrument for boring,’ ‘around’ (in 
a semi-prepositional sense), dude , ‘pierced,’ and, singularly 
enough Sczm (from Jie). ‘a dancer’* with the other meanings 


y) 
of this same stem, is not at all clear. But since in Arabic JLs. 


and not Jl&. means ‘to become crooked,’ ‘to change,’ appar- 
ently in the simplest meaning also ‘to be round,’™’ it follows 
in spite of the above seeming contradiction that the relation- 





* Jud. 21. 23. 

°Ps. 87. 7. Usually amended to pd>Snn. 

®Gesenius* 212 (but ef. Thes. 1, 477); Siegfried-Stade, 204f.; Kdonig, 
110 and Brown-Driver-Briggs, 319ff. 

 Gesenius™, 209. 

2 Cf, also MM), Ps. 5. 1. 

*Tbid. 208. 

33 Tbid. 208. 

“Tbid. 374. 


% Lane, 1. 777ff. 
1% Dozy, Supplément, 1. 413. 
“Lane, 1. 673ff. 
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ship of ha and he is more fundamental and certain than it 


seemed at first sight. Therefore there may still be some rela- 
tionship between 59M I and 59M II, and they may even be 
one word, as in fact Merx'® and Gunkel’® hold. And granting 
that SOM II, ‘to pierce,’ is derived from 51M, the question 
arises whether 59M I, ‘to profane,’ in Arabic do”, be in any 
way related to 51N. 

However, before discussing this question let us briefly consider 
the other common word for ‘to dance,’ 339. We have seen that 
in all likelihood it was derived from JM. ‘to be round.” 
From it we have Jf. originally ‘a round dance,’ secondarily 
‘a festival.”*? The word is used in its original sense in Exod. 
13. 6 and undoubtedly also in Ps. 118. 27.°%* The Targumic 
and Talmudie word N3}*M connotes (a) ‘a circle,’ ‘dancing,’ 
‘chorus,’ ‘feast,’ (b) ‘a dancing-place in a vineyard’(=5\M). 
(c) the name of a musical instrument (= 5°9M), and (d) ‘a fair,’ 
‘a eattle market’ (—Arabic e>)” 


It is apparent that the words JIM- JIN went through much 
the same evolution as 5)N- 59M. and this independently of the 
latter words.*® In this connection it may also be noted that in 
Syriac the secondary meaning of - ‘to grieve,’ ‘to bewail,’ 

* Chrestomathia Targumica, 201. 

” Schépfung und Chaos, 31. 

* Lane 1. 619ff. 

* That this was the original meaning of this word may be inferred from 
the other Hebrew derivatives, 11, ‘the horizon’ (Gesenius™, 194) and 
TUT , ‘a eircle’ (instrument; ibid. 373), and from the Aramaic 
RNIN, ‘a circle’ (Jastrow, 430a), 33M, ‘to turn’, ‘to deseribe a circle’ 
(ib. 424a), and &2)°N, ‘a circle’ (ibid. 424a). (Cf. also Néldeke, ZDMG. 


41. 719, and Wellhausen, Reste*, 110). Note also the Syriac =~ and 


a Co and their derivatives (Payne-Smith, 1190f. and 1217f.) and also 


Low, ‘a eave’ (Brockelmann, 103a); ‘an idol shrine’ (Payne-Smith, 
1190). 

= Gesenius™, 191. 

* Cf. Baethgen, 356. 

* Jastrow, 458a. Cf. alsoNVIIN, RIN and 81M. and the derivative 
4m, ‘to play the 817°’, ‘to dance’ (Jastrow, 481b). 

* It is therefore not at all surprising that almost invariably the Targum 
renders the Biblical 5YND or ND by ayn (ef. Exod. 15. 20; Jud. 
21. 21; 1 Ki. 1. 40; Ps. 87. 7; Lam. 5. 15 (aH). Note also that in 
Am. 8. 10 2M is used exactly as 51M in Ps. 30. 12 and Lam. 5. 15. 
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parallels the secondary meaning of the other word for ‘to 
dance,’ #3, ‘to grieve,’ ‘to lament.’*° 

That this evolution took place independently with both stems, 
Sym- 55M and JIN- 33M. and apparently, in part also with TW. 
shows that not the words themselves gave rise to and furthered 
this evolution, but rather the significance attached by the primi- 
tive Semitic mind to dancing as a peculiar and purposed cere- 
mony. Or, to be more specific, the word Njj’N. ‘a dancing- 
place in the vineyard,’ could never have developed from 
33M (WM). ‘to dance,’ paralleling precisely the development of 
SIND from SIM. had not some deep meaning and purpose 
attached to the general rite of dancing, and particularly of 
dancing in the vineyards. 

As a rule every vineyard in ancient Israel had a SIND, 
‘ etymologically ‘a dancing-place,’ an open space from twelve 
to sixteen cubits in width, surrounding the entire vineyard 
between fence and vines.2? Bertinoro®’ states that in this 51ND 
the maidens of Israel used to celebrate their vineyard dances. 
Jud. 21. 21 implies that regularly at the celebration of the 
annual hag the maidens of Shiloh came forth to dance in the 
vineyards. A more detailed statement is given in the Mishna.*° 
‘Rabban Simeon b. Gamaliel said, ‘‘Israel had no festivals 
like the 15th of Ab and Yom Kippur, for on them the maidens 
of Jerusalem used to go out, clad in white garments, that had 
been borrowed, in order not to put to shame those who had 
none. All these garments had to be previously dipped in water. 
And the maidens of Jerusalem would go out and dance in the 
vineyards. And what would they say? ‘Young man, lift thine 
eyes and see whom thou wilt choose. Set not thine eyes upon 
beauty, but upon the family, ete.’’’’ To this a Boraitha adds 
the note that whatever man had no wife would have recourse 
to these dances, in order to procure for himself a mate.*° The 
Gemara identifies the dances upon the 15th of Ab with those 








. - > J . ve » * 
* Payne-Smith, 3976ff.; also |2yac,50, ‘lamentation’, and bd290c p50 : 
-) v. 


‘lamentable’. 
7 Kila’im 4. 1-2. 
** Ad loe. 
* Ta‘anith 4. 8. 
* B. Ta‘anith 30b. 
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of the maidens of Shiloh.*| The Mishna states very clearly that 
these dances were celebrated twice each year; Josephus,** that 
they were celebrated thrice annually. Jer. 31. 3f. is final 
proof that these vineyard dances were a common rite: ‘Again 
will I build thee, and thou shalt be rebuilt, O virgin, Zion; 
again shalt thou adorn thyself with thy tambourines and go 
forth in the dances of the merry-makers.** Again shalt thou 
plant vineyards upon the mountains of Samaria; the planters 
shall plant and shall profane.’** 

That this was no mere idle sport is certain. The detailed 
account of the Mishna, coupled with the picture in Jud. 21. 21 
and other evidence, which lack of time forbids presenting here, 
indicate that in the ancient Israelite or pre-Israelite form of 
the ceremony the young men regularly stood by, openly or con- 
cealed in the vineyards, as were the Benjaminites, and at the 
proper moment stepped forth and seized, each the maiden of his 
choice, to become his partner in sacred sexual intercourse for 
the night, and his wife and the mother of his children for the 
future. 

An interesting modern Beduin parallel to this entire cere- 
mony is deseribed by Doughty.** ‘Now in the mild summer is 
the season of muzzayins, the nomad children’s circumcision 
feasts: the mother’s booth is set out with beggarly fringes of 
searlet shreds, tufts of mewed ostrich feathers and such gay 
gauds as they may borrow or find. Hither a chorus assembles 
of slender daughters of their neighbours, that should chant at 
this festival in their best array. A fresh kerchief binds about 
every damsel’s forehead with a feather; she has earrings great 
as bracelets, and wears to-day her nose-ring, zméyem: they are 
jewels in silver: and a few, as said, from old time, are fine gold 
metal, thahab-el-asfar. These are ornaments of the Beduin 
women, hardly seen at other times (in the pierced nostril they 


** Thid. 

* Ant. 5, 2. 12. 

“For O’\pnw as meaning ‘dancers’, cf. Wetzstein, ZDMG. 22 (1868). 
105, n. 45. Cf. also 1 Sam. 18. 7 and 2 Sam. 6. 21, and also the undoubtedly 
kindred stem, pny, Exod. 32. 6. 

* 955m), ef. Cornill, Jeremia, 332f. and also below. 

% Arabia Deserta, 1. 168f. Cf. also Wetzstein in ZDMG. 22 (1868). 
105f., note 45; Euting, Tagebuch, 140; Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion, 48; 
Jaussen, Les coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab, 364. 
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wear for every day, a head of cloves) and she has bracelets of 
beads and metal finger-rings. The thin black tresses loosed 
to-day and not long, hang down upon their slight shoulders, and 
shine in the sun, freshly combed out with camel urine. The 
lasses have borrowed new cloaks, which are the same for man 
or woman. Making a fairy ring apart, they begin clapping the 
palms of their little hands, to trip it around together, chanting 
ever the same cadence of a few words, which is a single verse. 
Hungered young faces, you might take them for some gypsy 
daughters; wayward not seldom in their mothers’ households, 
now they go playing before men’s eyes with a downeast look and 
virginal timidity. But the Aarab raillery is never long silent, 
and often young men, in this daylight feast, stand jesting about 
them. Some even pluck roughly at the feathers of the lasses, 
their own near cousins in the dance, which durst answer them 
nothing, but only with reproachful eyes: or laughing loud the 
weleds have bye and bye divided this gentle bevy among them 
for their wives: and if a stranger be there, they will bid him 
choose which one he will marry among them. ‘Heigh-ho! what 
thinkest thou of these maidens of ours, and her, and her, and 
be they not fair-faced?’ But the virgins smile not, and if any 
look up, their wild eyes are seen estranged and pensive. They 
are like children under the rod, they should keep here a studied 
demeanor; and for all this they are not sirens. In that male 
tyranny of the Mohammedan religion, regard is had to distant, 
maidenly behavior of the young daughters; and here they dance 
as tender candidates for happy marriage and blessed motherhood 
of sons.’ This festival, as observed by Doughty, took place 
shortly, probably only a day or two, before April 15th. 
Furthermore these dances were integral parts of the celebra- 
tion of ancient festivals. Jud. 21. 21 states explicitly that the 
dances in the vineyards were a part of the celebration of the 
annual hag, while Josephus states that they were celebrated 
thrice annually, i. e. presumably at the three annual harvest- 
festivals. The intimate connection of these dances with the 
annual hag is also implied in Jer. 31. 3ff. Finally it can be 
shown that the 15th of Ab, the first day upon which, the Mishna 
states, the vineyard dances were held, marked the close of an 
ancient, seven-day, agricultural festival, beginning on the 9th 
of Ab, as usual with mourning, fasting and bewailing the dead 
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Adonis, and culminating in rejoicing, merry-making, feasting, 
dancing in the vineyards, sacred sexual intercourse and marriage 
of the participating youths and maidens on the 15th. Likewise 
the dances celebrated according to the Mishna on Yom Kippur 
constituted one of the closing rites of the great annual hag or 
Sucecoth-festival, which, as could be shown did time permit, in 
the period just before the Babylonian Captivity began on the 
3d of the seventh month, likewise with mourning, fasting and 
bodily affliction in honor of the dead Adonis,** and culminated 
in the celebration of the beginning of the new year on the 10th 
of the seventh month.*’ Invariably these dances were held on 
the last day or night of the festival. 

These dances, together with the attendant sexual intercourse, 
were in origin undoubtedly homeopathic magical rites, celebrated 
in the worship of the ancient Semitic mother-goddess, and were 
designed to promote the fertility of vineyards and fields. But 
in all likelihood they served another, equally important purpose. 
The ancient Semites, both in the pastoral and agricultural 
stages of civilization, strictly observed the principle of taboo, the 
recognition of the deity’s prior right as creator to human and 
animal offspring and crops. Yet the tabooed object had some- 
how to be redeemed and rendered fit for profane use in order 
that the people might live. The fundamental principle of the 
removal of taboo, apparently among almost all primitive peoples, 
was that the sacrifice of a part of the tabooed object, and 
particularly the first and best part, redeemed the remainder. 
These taboo-sacrifices, first sheaves, first fruits, firstlings, and 
in the early stages of Semitic religion, first born, were regularly 
offered as part of the celebration of the great festivals, in the 
desert at the early spring festival, the forerunner of the Biblical 
Pesach,** and among the agricultural Semites at. the great har- 
vest-festivals. The first sheaves of the new grain were naturally 


* Cf. Jeremiah 41. 4ff. 

* Cf, Ezek. 40. 1; Lev. 25. 9. In addition to these dances on the new 
year’s day, various appropriate rites of purification, such as sending forth 
the scapegoat and kindling new fires in all sanctuaries and houses of the 
land, were performed. These later developed in part into the peculiar 
ritual of the Day of Atonement, and in part into the ritual of the so-called 
simhath beth haso’ebah, a part of the celebration of the post-exilic Suecoth- 
festival. - 

*° Cf. Wellhausen, Prolegomena’, 85f. 
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offered each year. The taboo-sacrifice of fruit trees, and presum- 
ably also of vines, was the entire crop of the fourth year. 
Before the taboo-sacrifice was offered the object was aa : 
Arabic o>. The offering of the taboo-sacrifice rendered it 
2 ' 
SP Arabic he. The corresponding verbs are Som and Aees 
or dal. Possibly because the offering of the taboo-sacrifice 
marked the beginning of the profane, and therefore real, use 
of the tabooed object, 55M came to mean in the Hiphil, ‘to 
begin.’ 

Deut. 20. 6 and 28. 30 and Jer. 31. 4°° imply that the ‘pro- 
fanation’ of the vineyard was an important ceremony, of which 
the offering of the taboo-sacrifice of the vineyards was undoubt- 
edly the central feature. But inasmuch as these first fruits of 
the vines were offered at the fall harvest-festival, probably the 
entire festival celebration was correlated with the ceremony of 
‘profanation’ of the vineyard. Certainly this is implied in Jer. 
31. 3ff. We know from abundant evidence that the first fruit 
sacrifices were offered at the close of these harvest-festivals. 
In consequence we may safely posit some intimate connection 
between the dances, MYON. in the vineyards on the night of 
the last day of the festival, and the sacrifice of the first fruits 
the next morning, and the other rites implied in the term, 
D173 55M. Similarly the IN. undoubtedly the sacred dance, 
was celebrated on the last night of the ancient Mazzoth-festival.* 
The first sheaf of barley was sacrificed the next morning, the 
day after the Sabbath or close of the festival." 

Accordingly we need no longer doubt that 99M. ‘to profane,’ 
i. e. by the offering of the proper taboo-sacrifice and the other 
attendant ceremonies, including the festival dances, is likewise 


® Cf. also Jud. 9. 27 and the remarks on O° 5M below. 

* Exod. 13. 6. 

“Elsewhere (in a paper as yet unpublished) I have shown that the 
traditional Pharisee interpretation of the expression ‘the morrow of the 
Sabbath’ (Lev. 23. 11), viz. the second day of the Passover-festival, was 
less in accord with the earliest practice than the common Samaritan, 
Sadducee, Boethusian and Falasha interpretation, viz. Sunday, the day 
after the Sabbath of the festival. I have shown also, that in all likelihood 
the Mazzoth-festival began regularly upon Sunday; hence the ‘morrow 
of the Sabbath’ was also the day after the close of the festival. 
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derived from 5\NM. ‘to be round,’ ‘to dance,’ and is therefore 
practically one word with 59M. ‘to pierce.’ 

Further derivatives of 51N- 957 in various related meanings 
are: 

Sm, ‘profane.’ 

55m", not so much ‘a woman who has been profaned’ (in 
a moral sense), as one who has participated in the sacred sexual 
intercourse attendant originally upon the dances. Probably 
MOON was primarily the technical term for a woman who had 
participated in these dances and in the attendant sexual inter- 


course; hence the Arabic x >. ‘husband,’ ‘wife,’** 
? i. ’ = ’ ? 


and the Syriac cS», ‘wedding feast.’** 

DON. ‘the first-fruit sacrifice of trees and vines.’** That 
this word should be read with fM instead of 7J. as in both 
3iblical passages, is certain. The offering of these DIN con- 
stituted the characteristic rite of the ceremony described by the 
technical term O72D59M. The PeSitta renders DOIN of Jud. 
9. 27 by bec", while the Targum renders it Parr. Clearly 
both versions read O°9)9N in the original text. Further proof 
of this confusion of the original M of this stem with 7. and 
the consequent confusion with the stem 59M. is seen from the 
LXX rendering aivésate for the YOOM) of Jer. 31. 4.48 

In Arabic we find a practically parallel etymological develop- 


ment. JLs (=5IM) means ‘to be round’ or ‘curved.’ 
From this we have, corresponding to various Hebrew words from 


SON. ‘to pierce,’ gle. ‘a large basket’ or ‘a copper cooking- 


- . e 
pot,”*° presumably so named from its round shape, and julst 
AAS! 


*” Gesenius™, 207. 
*“Tbid. 210. 
“Lane 1. 621. Lane remarks, ‘According to some they are so-called 

because the husband is lawful to the wife and the wife to the husband: 

but the word (or rather each word) thus applied is ancient: not a law 
term.’ 

* Brockelmann, 111. 

“Lev. 19. 24; Jud. 9. 27. 

“ All the more significant since it renders the same word in Lev. 19. 24 
Liecos =o ndT. 

“Similarly the Syriac aol , ‘wedding-feast’, is rendered in Mandaean 
(ef. Néldeke, Mandéische Grammatik, 118), Targum and Talmud (Jastrow, 
346a), with and notn. 

* Lane, 1. 673ff. 

*Tbid. 1. 621. 


22 JAOS 36 
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and duds, ‘the orifice in the penis, breast or udder.”** On 
the other hand corresponding to 99M ‘to profane,’ we have 
po ‘to be permitted (for profane use)’ and ho (=5M). ‘that 
which is permitted’ (opposite of ey>, ‘sacred, taboo’). We 
have also die and dat. ‘to profane’®? and Bice inf. che. 


‘to pass from out the state of ritual uncleanness (of a woman 
in her courses or after childbirth), or ritual holiness,’ as 


saleo| uo ecsul » a ‘to remove the sacred mantle worn 
during the pilgrimage to Mecea.”** Finally we have dul , 
‘that which is permitted,’ also ‘husband,’ ‘wife,’ and KA 
and JK. ‘wife.”** It is particularly significant that according 
to Wetzstein® \J4ts is the term applied to the female partici- 
pant in the Beduin dance, and means ‘wife and children.’ 
Certainly the evolution of these various terms in Arabic pro- 
ceeded independently of the corresponding evolution in Hebrew. 
This, together with the fact already noted, that a parallel evolu- 
tion took place with the stem JIM- 13M rounds out our chain of 
argument. The connection of the dances with the rites of 
mourning for Adonis, also an integral part of the celebration 
of these festivals, likewise accounts for the secondary meaning 
in Syriac of -*3, ‘to grieve,’ ‘to lament.’ 

In Assyrian, too, a number of words may possibly be corre- 
lated with the stem 55M. In addition to haldlu, with M. ‘to 
pierce,’ ‘to conceal oneself in holes,’** and its immediate deriva- 
tives, there are also malilu, ‘flute,’*’ elélu, ‘to play the flute’* 
and mutahlilu, ‘a flute-player,’** with an apparently free inter- 
change of the aspirated and unaspirated guttural. This is not 
so very surprising in Assyrian. There is also possibly, alallu, 


™ Lane, 1. 622. 

*Tbid. 1. 619ff. 

Tbid. 1. 620. 

“Tbid. 1. 622. 

%* ZDMG. 22 (1868). 105, note 45. 

* Delitzsch, HWB. 276f.; Meissner, Supplement, 38. 
* Delitzsch, HWB. 414a. 

%Tbid. 73a. 

*° Muss-Arnolt, Dict. 314. 
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elallu, ‘a water-pipe of wood, reed or clay.”*° Another interest- 
ing and possibly significant parallel suggests itself between the 
two common verbs for ‘to be clean,’ ‘to purify,’ elélu® and 
ebébu® on the one hand and the two words for ‘flute,’ in 
Assyrian malilu and imbibu,®* in Hebrew 55M and 1d: 


Syriac peas on the other hand. The latter word is generally 
derived from the stem 333. ‘to be hollow,”** a meaning closely 
related to ‘to be round’ of 5)M- SOM. Not improbably both 
words, elélu and ebébu, are secondary formations from the nouns 
malilu and imbibu, or rather from the stems SSN and 35N 
implied in these two nouns. This meaning, ‘to be clean,’ ‘to 
purify’, may well have developed out of the ritual significance 
of the festivals, in the celebration of which, not only in Pales- 
tine, but as ample evidence shows, in Assyria also, both playing 
the 5°5FM or DDN as well as the dances of the maidens were 
important rites. Hence the secondary name of Adonis, Abo- 
bas.°* Parallel to the Assyrian elélu and ebébu are the 
secondary meanings of 99M, in Aramaic, ‘to wash,’®* in Syriac, 
‘to purge,’ ‘to purify,’*® and of the Arabic he. already noted, 
‘to pass from out the state of ritual uncleanness or holiness.’ 
Possibly, too, the name of the sixth month, Ulilu, may be corre- 
lated with this stem. As its common ideogram,*® ‘the month of 
the sending of IStar,’ indicates, in all likelihood an important 
1star-Tammuz festival was once celebrated in it, undoubtedly 
with playing the malilu and dances of the maidens as well as 
other rites. With ti, same stem must also be correlated ellu 
and ellitu, ‘bread’ or ‘cake,’ identified by Jensen™ with the 





” Delitzsch, HWB. 73a. 
“Tbid. 71ff. 

“Tbid. 4f. 

*Tbid. 443a. 

* Jastrow, 3b. 

*® Brockelmann, la. 


* Gesenius™, 424. 
* Movers, Die Phénizier, 1. 202. Cf. also the names Giggras and Kinyras, 


both related to W332, (ibid. 239ff.), also apparently played at these 
festivals. 

* Merx, Chrestomathia Targumica, 201. 

*® Brockelmann, 111a. 

” Briinnow, List, 10759. 

7 KB. 6°. 511. 
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Hebrew MON. and together with MON. regarded by him 
as a synonym of the Assyrian kamdnu, Hebrew fi}. the 
peculiar cake or loaf used in the worship, not only of the 
Assyrian I8tar, but also of the western Semitic forms of the 
mother-goddess. It can be shown that the eating of these cakes 
likewise constituted an important feature of the celebration of 
these great annual festivals in honor of the Semitic mother- 
goddess and the divine child, Adonis-Tammuz. Finally, since 
rites of mourning for Adonis-Tammuz were also integral parts 
of the celebration of these annual festivals, probably hAllu, 
‘sorrow’? and elélu, ‘lamentation?’** are also related to the 
original stem 59N. 

This investigation might be carried further, did time permit. 
It would lead to the consideration of the full significance of 
daneing and attendant rites in early Semitic religion, of the 
principle of taboo and its removal, of the various Semitic 
shepherd and agricultural festivals and the deities in 
whose honor they were celebrated. In short it would mean a 
systematic presentation of what might well be called primitive 
Semitic religion. It is indeed a large and fascinating subject. 
It suffices, however, here, merely to have briefly indicated its 
possibilities. 





*® Delitzsch, HWB. 277a. 
8 Tbid. 73a. 





A Business Letter of Anu-Sar-usur—By Freperick A. VAN- 
DERBURGH, of Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


This was purchased as a tablet from Senkereh, the present 
seat of ancient Larsa. Judging from the character of the writ- 
ing and the nature of the subject-matter, it may be said that it 
was probably written later than the time of Nabonidus, who, 
as well as Nebuchadnezzar, had rebuilt the Sun-god temple of 
this one-time capital city. 

The writer of this letter, Anu-Sar-usur, seems to be an officer 
of a body of men who may be doing military service. His com- 
munication is addressed to his commissariat, consisting of the 
Satam and Nabu-ah-iddin. Food supplies, which are to come 
from a distance by boat for 200 men, are to be provided at an 
expense of six mina of silver per month. Provisions must also 
be secured to avert the impending famine. The proposed com- 
mission must be entrusted to a certain experienced officer and 
the transport by boat to the command of a second officer. These 
orders must be executed on the eleventh of Nisan and efficiently 
carried out to the end. 

Description of the tablet: a well preserved brown baked clay 
tablet; length 614 centimeters; breadth 314 centimeters; 
thickness 114 centimeters; 36 lines, 15 on the obverse, 15 on the 
reverse, 2 on the lower edge, 3 on the upper edge, and 1 on the 
right edge. 

Duppi ™ ““A-nu-Sar-usur a-na 

Letter from Anu-Sar-usur unto 

amsq-tam u ™ ™“Nabu-ah-iddin 

the Satam and Nabu-ah-iddin 

aht'-e-a ™Bél u ™Nabu 

my brothers. May Bél and Nebo 

Su-lum u balatu sa ah?!-e-a 

for the peace and life of my brothers 
lik-bu-u a-na-ku a-mur 

speak. I, for sooth, 

ina ni-is-hi at-ti-bi 

with the copy of the contract am satisfied, 
u ana sab-e-a ina pa-ni-ku-nu 

and for my workmen, who are under your supervision, 
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Frederick A. Vanderburgh, 


ina kurummatti-ia tm-ma-ti-le 

with my food supplies it is to be filled. 
wst-en “"ardu wa-kal-tum 

One steward 

ina muh-hi-su pi-ki-da-a-an 

for this do ye appoint. 

Seatum wu suluppi-ra 

My corn and dates 

ma-la ina pa-ni-su lis-sa-de 

for as many as there are before him, let him provide. 
ina *elippi a-na pu-u-tum 

In a ship according to the agreement 
lu-Se-bi-la ul-tu 

let him bring them. After 

arbuDy’uzt VI ma-na kaspi 

the month of Tammuz 6 mina of silver 
a-na kurummati! 

for the food 

sa CC ™sabé?! 

of 200 workmen 

tu-ul-te-bi-la-a-an 

ye shall bring. 

a-na Sa-a-su 1-kul-lu-u’ 

With this it is to cease. 

en-na VI ma-na kaspi 

Behold 6 mina of silver 

pi-t Sammi as-bi-la-nim-ma 

for the vegetable food I have brought, 
omsabé?! as-bu ma-a-ta 

that the workmen who dwell in the land 
la i-mu-tu-w’ 

may not die. 

lib-bu-u Sa °™sabé?! 

Among these workmen 

a-ga-a u dul-lu a-ga-a 

and for that task, 

la-at-tu-ku-nu 

there is your servant, 

Su-u ™sabér! 

the master of the workmen, 
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A Business Letter of Anu-sar-usur. 
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$a ta-bu-ka-a’ 
whom ye shall take with you. 
a-na *rabi Se-ni-e 
To the second overseer 
30 tir-Sa-a’ elippi an-tim 
ye shall entrust that ship, 
Sa i-na muh-hi mu-du 
he being expert in such matters. 
lis-ni-din na-bi-e Se du id 
May he give orders for the grain (to go forward) 
a-na umi X]*em arbuNisannu 
on the 11th day of the month of Nisan 
a-na dul-lu sa-du-nu 
for the work. 
35 kap-du harrana" a-na sépa"-su-nu 
Do ye a well ordered road for their feet 
Su-kun-na-a’ 
prepare. 


This tablet, which is the property of the writer, is clearly 
from the archives of Warka, which has never been satisfactorily 
excavated, the tablet having found its way to this country, like 
many others, by means of Arab traders. Hardly any other place 
in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates has produced a tab- 
let with a name in which Anu plays a part. But in the tablets 
coming from Warka personal names with Anu as a component 
are not unusual. Indeed some tablets, aside from this, known 
to be from Warka have this very name Anu-Sar-usur. The influ- 
ence of the Anu worship, which was founded in the days of 
Sumerian supremacy in the temple E-ana built by Ur-gur and 
often rebuilt in the city of Erech, could scarcely have come to 
an end with the close of the Neo-Babylonian period to which our 
tablet doubtless belongs. The latest tests at Wuswas show that 
the building E-ana was in use during the Seleucid reign. 


P.S. Since the preparation of this paper it has been dis- 
covered, as shown by a tablet now in the Museum of Yale Uni- 
versity, that Anu-Sar-usur was the overseer of the temple E-ana 
in Warka (°”"K7i-i-pi sa E-ana) in the seventh year of the reign 
of Cyrus. 




















NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


ORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM FOR A MEETING 
OF THE WESTERN MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Directors of the American Oriental 
Society held in conjunction with the Annual Meeting last 
April, a resolution was unanimously passed looking 
toward the establishment of a Western Branch of the 
Society. It was voted that a committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability of forming such a branch and to 
report thereon to the Directors. The committee was con- 
stituted as follows: Professors Breasrep, of Chicago 
(chairman); Otmsreap, of Columbia, Mo.; Morcrenstern, 
of Cincinnati; and Cuay, as Treasurer of the Society. 

A meeting of the Chicago members interested in the 
undertaking was held at Chicago in August, Professors 
Olmstead and Montgomery also being present, and tenta- 
tive plans were discussed. The Western Committee sub- 
sequently made arrangements for a meeting of the West- 
ern members at the University of Chicago on January 27, 
1917, the program for which is subjoined in preliminary 
form. 

It is hoped that all Western members of the Society 
will take an interest in this meeting. The movement 
should lead to the establishment by the Society of a West- 
ern Branch, and so contribute to the enlargement of the 
Society’s membership and to its good fellowship. The 
proceedings of the meeting will be reported promptly in 
the JouURNAL. 
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PARTIAL PROGRAM 
FOR THE MEETING OF 
THE ORIENTALISTS OF THE WEST AT CHICAGO, 
JANUARY TWENTY-SEVENTH, 1917 
MORNING SESSION AT NINE O’CLOCK 
Address of Welcome by Dean James RowLanp ANGELL. 
Temporary Organization. 
Papers: 
Recent Archeological Discovery in China (illustrated), 


by Dr. BerrHoitp Laurer, Curator of Anthropology at 
the Field Museum of Natural History. 
Assyrian Government of Dependencies, 
by Prof. A. T. OLMsTEaD, University of Missouri. 
The Ship-building Papyrus from Elephantine, 
by Prof. Martin SPRENGLING, University of Chicago. 
The Travels of Evliya Effendi, 
by Prof. ALBert H. Lypyer, University of [llinois. 
Other papers in course of arrangement. 


Inspection of Haskell Museum collections conducted by 
Director. 


MIDDAY SESSION AT ONE O’CLOCK 


Luncheon tendered the visiting Orientalists by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the Quadrangle Club. 


AFTERNOON SESSION AT HALF PAST TWO O’CLOCK 


Business meeting to decide upon the advisability of 
organizing a permanent Western Branch of the 
American Oriental Society. 

Papers: 

The Byzantine Land System, 
by Prof. J. E. Wrencu, University of Missouri. 
The Elephantine Aramaic Papyri and Hebrew Religion, 
by Prof. J. M. P. Smrru, University of Chicago. 

If time permits there will be a visit to the Oriental collec- 
tions of the Field Museum under guidance of Dr. 
LAUFER. 


EVENING SESSION AT SEVEN O’CLOCK 
Dinner at the Quadrangle Club. 
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CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON? 


Christopher Johnston, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Oriental History and Archeology in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md., died of heart disease, in his fifty-eighth 
year, on June 26, 1914. He was a member of the American 
Oriental Society since 1889, and a member of the Faculty of the 
Johns Hopkins University for nearly twenty-five years, having 
been appointed instructor in 1890. Although he was confined to 
his bed for the last four years and never free from pain, his 
mind remained clear and active, and he continued to take great 
interest in the University and his work. At the beginning of the 
second year of his illness he even tried to conduct an advanced 
class in Cuneiform Letters, a subject to which he had devoted 
his dissertation, The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, which was published in vols. 18 and 19 of our 
JOURNAL, and which is recognized at home and abroad as one 
of the most valuable contributions to this difficult field of 
research (cf. BA 4. 501. 25). He completed this work at Camp 
Wilmer where he was serving as First Lieutenant in the Fifth 
Regiment of the Maryland National Guard at the beginning of 
the Spanish-American War (May, 1898). 

When the late Professor Winckler, of Berlin, inaugurated, in 
conjunction with Dr. Alfred Jeremias, of Leipzig, the Vorderasi- 
atische Bibliothek, the editors invited Professor Johnston to con- 
tribute a volume of translations of selected Assyro-Babylonian 
letters. The late Professor R. F. Harper, of Chicago, submitted 
to Professor Johnston the manuscript of his translation of the 
Code of Hammurapi which appeared in 1904. Professor John- 
ston also prepared a revised American edition of Professor 
Sayce’s Ancient Empires of the East, and contributed a History 
of Israel to this work. At the suggestion of President Gilman, 
who was Editor-in-Chief of the New International Encyclopedia, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York, Professor Johnston 
completed all the Egyptological articles which had been prepared 
by the distinguished Egyptologist Professor W. M. Miiller of 
Philadelphia. 

Professor Johnston had quite a number of students in his 


* Presented at the first session of the annual meeting of the American 
Oriental Society, New York, April 8, 1915. 
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Egyptian courses at the Johns Hopkins University including 
Professor Ember whose researches on the relations between 
Egyptian and Semitic bid fair to inaugurate a new era in com- 
parative Egyptian philology (cf. OLZ 17. 424). He was, how- 
ever, chiefly interested in Assyriology, especially in cuneiform 
lexicography. <A list of his papers on Assyrian and Egyptian 
history, archeology, and philology was given in No. 257 of the 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars (July, 1913). He continued 
to publish valuable Oriental papers almost to the time of his 
death. He was also an authority on genealogy and was often 
consulted in that capacity; in fact, he was the genealogical 
arbiter of the Colonial Dames of Maryland and Virginia. 

He had a remarkable linguistic equipment for his work. He 
was not only acquainted with Egyptian and Assyrian, as well as 
the other Semitic languages, especially Arabic and Hebrew, but 
was also a good classical scholar, and could read French, German, 
Italian and Spanish. He was a graduate of the University of 
Virginia where he had studied Greek under Professor Gilder- 
sleeve. 

In 1880 he received the degree of M.D. at the University of 
Maryland, and in 1911 this institution conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D. He was also a Corresponding Member of the 
Société Archéologique of France, and there is an exceptionally 
full biography of him in the German Who’s Who? known as 
Degener’s Unsere Zeitgenossen. 

He had practised medicine for nearly ten years before he 
began the systematic study of Oriental Languages at the Johns 
Hopkins University, and this stood him in good stead when he 
interpreted the cuneiform reports of ancient Assyrian physicians 
(cf. JAOS 18. 161-163). His father was one of the leading 
surgeons of Baltimore. 

Professor Johnston’s work gave evidence of unusual general 
culture and was always characterized by uncommon sense. Yet 
he was a most modest and gentle man. He never asked anything 
for himself. Nor did I ever see him angry. I never heard him 
utter an unkind word. Nor did he complain during his long 
illness. 


*It might be well to add in this connection that Lagarde remarked in 
his Mitteilungen 4. 373 (1891): Ich kann mich von dem Glauben nicht 
losmachen, dass das dlteste Agyptische mit dem Semitischen naher zusam- 
menhdngt als jetzt angenommen wird. 
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Whenever I think of him I am reminded of the passage in 
the Book of Numbers (12. 3) where a later writer says of Moses: 
The man was very meek above all the men that were upon the 
face of the earth. Gentleness and modesty were Professor 
Johnston’s chief characteristics. But he was not only a gentle 
man and a gentleman, he was also a fine scholar of broad culture, 
sound judgment, original ideas, and exceptional linguistic attain- 
ments. We shall always hold him in grateful remembrance. 
Nor will his name be forgotten in future generations inasmuch as 
he requested Mrs. Johnston before his death to present his 
valuable library to the Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

PauL Haupt. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


MEETINGS OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


The annual meeting was held at Haverford College, Pa., on 
Dee. 27-28. There was a large attendance of members and 30 
new members were elected. Dr. Jastrow gave the Presidential 
_ Address on ‘Constructive Elements in the Critical Study of the 
Old Testament.’ Several papers of general Oriental interest 
were presented, among them ‘Alcohol in the Bible,” by Dr. 
Haupt; ‘The Worship of Tammuz,’ by Dr. Peters, holding that 
its origin was connected with the planting and so the burial of 
the seed; ‘The Evolution of the Ashera,’ by Dr. Barton, who 
maintained that the symbol was a development of the palm tree; 
‘Two Babylonian Religious Texts from the Time of the Dynasty 
of Agade,’ by the same scholar, on texts in the University of 
Pennsylvania, regarded by him as the earliest extensive religious 
texts known from Babylonia; ‘A Palestinian Mortuary Amulet 
on Silver Foil,’ by Dr. Montgomery; ‘Rhabdomancy and Belo- 
mancy in the Old Testament,’ by Dr. Haupt, who held that the 
supposed references to these arts are not valid. 
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Several important archeological papers were presented by 
Prof. W. J. Moulton, one time Director of the Jerusalem School. 
He gave a fresh study of an inscription at Cesarea, which had 
been only inadequately interpreted by Germer-Durand, Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, and others. His careful study shows that the text 
belongs to the age of Justinian, probably almost exactly to the 
date 538; it is of importance to the study of the Palestinian 
paganism of the time, as the text refers to a temple of Hadrian as 
existing then in Cesarea. His interpretation of a fragmentary 
inscription at Petra naming a certain Harith, inclined him to 
view it as the epitaph on the tomb of Aretas IV. Illustrated lec- 
ture talks on Palestine and Syria by Professors Moulton, Benzin- 
ger, Fullerton, and Dr. Sartell Prentice, gave added interest to 
‘the meeting. The latter presented unique pictures of his own 
taking of the Sik or gorge leading into Petra. 

The following officers were elected: President, W. J. Moulton ; 
Vice-President, J. A. Montgomery; Secretary, M. L. Margolis; 
Corr. Secretary, H. J. Cadbury; Treasurer, J. D. Prince; Asso- 
ciates in Council, J. A. Bewer, H. Hyvernat, M. Jastrow, Miss 
Kendrick, C. C. Torrey. 

The meeting of the Managers of the School at Jerusalem was 
held in connection with this Society. Much interest was 
expressed in the necessity of making a forward move to take 
advantage of the opportunity upon close of the war. Prof. C. C. 
Torrey was elected President, Dr. J. B. Nies, Secretary, Prof. J. 


H. Ropes, Treasurer. 
J. A. M. 


MEETINGS OF THE ARCHASOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA AND THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


These two societies met at Washington University, St. Louis, 
December 27-30. The meetings were a rare success, showing ad- 
mirable planning and execution and characterized by the finest 
hospitality. Among the papers presented of orientalistic interest 
were: ‘‘Specimens of Arabic Poetry in English Translation,’’ 
by Dr. Sprengling; ‘‘The Marriage of Hosea,’’ by Dr. Water- 
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man; ‘‘The Sources of the History of Alexander the Great,’’ by 
Dr. R. B. Steele; ‘‘The Studio of an Egyptian Portrait Painter,’’ 
by Dr. Breasted. 

In the Archeological Institute Prof. F. W. Shipley was 
re-elected President, and Prof. J. M. Paton Editor-in-chief of 
the Journal. 

Elections in the Philological Association were as follows: 
President, Kirby F. Smith; Vice-President, James R. Wheeler ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. P. Bill; Executive Committee, 
Campbell Bonner, R. W. Husband, W. B. McDaniel, Grace H. 
Macurdy, A. L. Wheeler. 

Both societies will meet at the University of Pennsylvania next 
vear. 


W. B. McD. 


MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Oriental studies and members of our Society played an unusu- 
ally large part in the meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, held at Cincinnati, December. 27-30. Easily first in 
interest was the program devoted to China and Japan. Our 
fellow member, Professor Asakawa of Yale University, gave a 
most illuminating paper detailing the life of a Monastic Sho, a 
quasi-feudal manor, in Medieval Japan, and Professor Munro 
of Princeton, in discussing it, pointed out how necessary such 
studies were before we could understand the parallel develop- 
ment in Europe. Mr. E. T. Williams, of our Department of 
State, told of the Chinese social institutions as a foundation for 
republican government, and illustrated present conditions by 
copious references to the past. Modern conditions were further 
discussed by Professor Latourette of Denison University and by 
Professor Hornbeck of the University of Wisconsin. 

Another program of interest was devoted to Constantinople. 
A paper of Professor van den Ven, of Louvain, showed that the 
Byzantine Empire begins with Constantine. Our associate, Pro- 
fessor Lybyer of the University of Illinois, described Constan- 
tinople as the capital of the Ottoman Empire with a -facility 
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which could not conceal the unusually wide knowledge 
demanded. Professor Coolidge, of Harvard University, closed 
the meeting with a brilliant paper on the various claims, national, 
geographical, and historic, upon Constantinople. 

Finally, in the ancient history section, a third member of our 
Society, Professor Olmstead, of the University of Missouri, in 
a paper entitled ‘Mesopotamian Politics and Scholarship,’ 
showed how close has been the relation between research and 
governmental activities in the Near East. Not the least worthy 
of remark was the enthusiasm displayed at the news of a pro- 
spective Western Branch of our Society. 


A. Zs: 





